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ILLINOIS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
TECHNOLOGY CENTER 
CHICAGO 16 


Office of Business Жата е” November 27, 1962 


Inland Steel Produets Company 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Gentlemen: 


The architecture of our Union building, Grover М. Hermann 
Hall, was provided by Skidmore, Owings and Merrill, in keep- 
ing with the master plan created for our campus by Ludwig 
Mies van der Rohe. 


The basic concept called for a long-span structure that would 
permit a large column-free area on the main floor, to be used 
for primary campus center functions. Except for the mezzanine 
and private dining room areas which have plaster ceilings, the 
ceiling on this floor is exposed Inland Acoustideck painted 
white. This has contributed greatly to the cheery brightness 
of the Union ànd, perhaps most important of all, to sound 
control. 


Walls in activity areas, such as auditorium and lounges, 

are acoustical panels. Combined with the Acoustideck, this 
has proven to be an extremely effective way of permitting 
Simultaneous activities in adjoining areas without cross sound 
interference. It has added considerably to the enjoyment of 
cultural programs in our auditorium. 


Very truly yours, 


несе 


В, Н. Jarreli 
Business Manager 


RHJ :ebb 


"Inland 
Acoustideck* 
has contributed 
greatly..." 


School official 
lauds Acoustideck as aid 


ín acoustícal environment 


First-floor columns supporting the roof structure of the 
IIT Union building are tapered cast-in-place, lightweight 
aggregate concrete with a sandblasted finish. Plate 
girders, 5' 31%” deep, cover a 96' span with a 32' can- 
tilever at either end. Purlins are hung from the girders 
at 8' intervals. 


Acoustideck spans the purlins and serves as a com- 
bination steel roof deck and exposed acoustical ceiling 
with a noise reduction coefficient of .70. The underside 
of the Acoustideck exposed as a ceiling is painted white. 
As a new Inland exclusive, all Acoustideck is delivered 
to a job-site painted on both sides with Inland's new 
two-coat protective primer.* In addition, panels are 
available primed grey on one side, white on the other. 


Acoustideck is part of a complete line of Inland roof 
systems that permit a wide range of ceiling, lighting, 
and acoustical treatments within varying budget limita- 
tions. See Sweet's, section 2i/Inl. Write for catalog 248. 


For help on specific problems, draw upon the diversified 
experience of Inland sales engineers. Write or call the 
nearest Inland office. 


Engineered. Products Division 
aff» iniana Steel Products Company 


Dept. A, 4033 W. BURNHAM ST., MILWAUKEE 1, WIS. 


ALBANY, ATLANTA, BALTIMORE, BOSTON, BUFFALO, CHICAGO, CINCINNATI, CLEVELAND, 
OLUMBUS, DALLAS, DENVER, DETROIT, FREMONT, CALIF., HOUSTON. INDIANAPOLIS 
KANSAS CITY, MO., LOS ANGELES, NEW ORLEANS, NEW YORK, OMAHA 4ILADELPHIA 


TTSBURGMH, SALT AX T s RANCIS o SEA LE 81 LOUIS, 81 PAUL 1 SA 
*Inland’s new primer provides superior protection through phosphate coating 
followed by carefully controlled application of an undercoat of baked epoxy- 
based paint and exposed coat of alkyd-melamine enamel. Details on request. 


Architects and Engineers: Skidmore, Owings and Merrill, Inc., Chicago 
General Contractors: Power Construction, Inc., Oak Park, Ill. 
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Following pages describe how Skidmore, Owings, and Merrill uses How one architect 


Inland Acoustideck in the student union building at Illinois enforces quiet without 


Institute of Technology as an aid in sound control. curbing student enthusiasm 
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PUBLISHER'S NOTE 


Last year more than 15 million 
Americans visited Washington. At 
them did not like 
what they found. They are the 


least five of 
task force which did most of the 
work on this special issue about 
Washington, D.C.; Managing Edi- 
tor Peter Blake, Senior Editors 
Donald Canty and David Carlson, 
Researcher Anne LeCrenier, and 
a former Associate Editor, Warren 
(three of whom have been 
Dis- 
trict). Together or separately they 


Cox 
sometime residents of the 
held some 75 personal interviews 
with presidential advisers, district 
commissioners, agency heads, ar- 
chitects, economists, businessmen, 
sociologists—and а few highly 
vocal cab drivers. Their findings 
are on pages 43-106. 

Renewal, planning, and the 
business and Negro communities 
were probed by Senior Editor 
Carlson, who also played a major 
role in Forum’s special issue on 
Chicago (May '62). 


The city's power structure and 
its resulting architecture were cov- 
ered by the newest member of 
the staff, Senior Donald 
Canty (photo above). A native 


Editor 


Californian (University of Santa 
Clara, 750), Canty took his mas- 
ters degree in journalism at 
Northwestern University, later be- 
came editor of Western Architect 
and Engineer (where he took on 


both Sacramento, in a fight to get 
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the state to use private architects, 


and San Francisco, in а special 
issue not unlike this one on Wash- 
ington). Most recently he was 
Director of Public Information of 
the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, headquartered in the capital. 

Keeping an eye on the capital 
is a major responsibility of Asso- 
Editor Richard Saunders 
photo above), who is permanent- 
ly based in Washington. Since 
FDR's first administration, Saun- 


ciate 


ders has worked 12 months a year 
taking the national 
Capitol Hill. He has 


countless building developments 


pulse on 


covered 


under four Presidents, 28 sessions 
of Congress, and various changing 
government activities, from the 
Subsistence Homestead Division 
of NRA in 1934 to the antibias 


housing order late in 1962. 


In forthcoming issues, Forum 


will continue one of its most 
asked-for features: the listing of 
the 100 biggest U.S. architectural 
firms, contractors, and corporate 
clients. Several thousand firms 
will receive a questionnaire about 
the amount of building volume 
they did in 1962, including all 
whose volume is believed to have 
exceeded $5 million. If your firm 
qualifies but has not appeared in 
previous tabulations, please drop 
us a note to make sure you are 


included on the list, —].c.H., JR. 


SPECIAL ISSUE: WASHINGTON, D.C. 43 
A capital city with a mess of problems—and challenges 
HOW WASHINGTON IS RUN 49 
The tangle of men, agencies, and special interests 
THE MONUMENTAL CITY 57 
Federal architecture, and its decades of bleak mistakes 59 
Architect Pau! Rudolph suggests an approach to сігіс design 64 
Forgotten architecture: some rich buildings of yesteryear ТА 
THE OTHER CITY 79 
Washington's big Negro majority searches for its rol 81 
The new Southwest: best urban renewal job in the nation 84 
Off the beaten track—parks, plazas, pleasant walks 92 
Commercial Washington: downtown tries a comcbacl 96 
THE FUTURE CITY 101 
Explosive growth calls for new leadership and new plans 103 
5 NEWS Cover: Washington, D.C., embroidered pillow, 
designed for Forum by Ray Komai. 
19 LETTERS 19 Editorial, subscription, and 
advertising data. 
27 PROJECTS 134 Advertising index. 
Published monthly by Time Inc. 
Time and Life Building, Rockefeller 
33 PRODUCTS Center, New York 20, N.Y. 
This issue is published in national 
and separate editions. Additional 
pages of separate editions numbered 
39 FURNISHINGS or allowed for as follows: Western 
edition: W1-W$. 
Entered as second-class matter at 
New York, N.Y. and at 
121 BOOKS additional mailing offices. 
Subscription price $7,00 a year. 
1962 Time ІХС. All rights reserved. 
Member, Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Tucson City Hall, Arizona. Architects: Fried- 
man & Jobusch, Tucson. Mechanica/ Engineer 
John Paul Jones, Tucson. Genera/ Contractor 
The Ashton Co., Inc., Tucson. Acoustical Cont 
Babby Building Specialties, Inc., Tucson. 


Year round, Armstrong Ventilating Ceilings 
distribute air through Tucson City Hall; 
are fire-retardant, acoustical, too 


Needing no diffusers and only short supply-air ducts, the Armstrong Ventilating 
Ceiling system is a simple and highly efficient method of distributing conditioned 
air. At the same time, the ceiling presents an uncluttered, monolithic appearance. 
Tucson City Hall clearly demonstrates both these advantages. The cool comfort 
of this building throughout Arizona's hot summer demonstrates how effective 
the Armstrong system 15. The ceiling offers excellent sound absorption, too; and 
being a Ventilating Fire Guard Ceiling, it meets the local code’s requirement 
for three-hour fire protection. This alone saved Tucson $10,700, by eliminating 
the need for intermediate fire protection. For more information, contact your 
Armstrong Acoustical Contractor or Armstrong District Office, or write Armstrong, 


4201 Rooney Street, Lancaster, Pa. "^ | 
| (Armstrong | josie, 
CEILINGS / 


ventilating 


McCLOSKEY AND COMPANY 
general contractor 


DAHL-EWIN-OSBORN 
architects & engineers 
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LLOYD E. MITCHELL, INC. 
plumbing contractor 


HARRISON BROTHERS, INC, 
plumbing wholesaler 


Dedicated in October 1961. the magnificent new 
D. C. Stadium provides a fitting showplace for sports and 
civic activities in our Nation's capital 


Performance records of millions of Sloan Flush Valves 
indicate that 
when the District of Columbia Stadium is 50 years old 
its Sloan Flush Valves 
will still provide dependable service. 


Moreover, Sloan Flush Valve maintenance 
costs are likely to be among the lowest in 
the building maintenance budget... 
(as little as 15 € per valve per year) 
Because the Sloan ROYAL is acknowledged 
as the world's most successful flush valve, 


SLOAN VALVE COMPANY » 4300 WEST LAKE STREET • CHICAGO 24, ILLINOIS 


attempts have been made to imitate some 
of its most important features. But why 
gamble with substitutes when you can 
plan for the life of the building confi- 
dently with Sloan? Specify and insist 
upon performance- proven, time-tested 
Sloan Flush Valves. 


FLUSH VALVES 


HENNY М, SAYLOR 
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AIA implements changes (below) 
Virginia to get planned new town (page 7) 
New York unveils its сігіс center plan (page 8) 


School shelter prize (page 11) 


AIA BOARD CONSIDERS 1963 DIRECTIONS 


The venerable Octagon (above) has symbolized the American 
Institute of Architects for over 60 years. No one has paid 
much attention to the brick administrative building behind 
the Octagon where the Institute does its everyday work. At the 
AIA’s Dallas Convention last year, however, a proposal to hold 
a national competition to replace the old administrative center 
with a new one met with considerable interest (it was tabled 
until 1963 because of lack of a quorum). The motion to press 
this proposal at the forthcoming Miami convention was just 
one of the recommendations that the АТА’; Board of Directors 
passed at their major annual meeting last month. 


Coming: New programs designed for and by architects 


There is no doubt that the AIA | yond the current popular semi- 


staff has outgrown its offices, and, 
for that matter, much of the old 
symbolism of the Octagon itself. 
For, whether all its members like 
it or not, the AIA has changed. 
The changes were brought into 
sharp focus by the Board, which 
argued ways of increasing mem- 
bers’ overall competence іп busi- 
ness, politics, and technology, as 
well as in design. 

To meet this tall order, the 
Board decided to reinforce the 
“expanded services” concept with 
educational -be- 


new programs 
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nars on comprehensive services, 
beyond present AIA literature 
and informational committee 
work. Also discussed: 1) ways to 
reshape the curricula of architec- 
tural schools so that young archi- 
tects come into practice better 
prepared as "leaders of the design 
team"; 2) future centers offering 
intensive, up-to-date courses to 
practicing architects. 

A new, hard look was given 
AIA’s public relations. The Board 
was enough pleased by its recent 
conference for journalists to plan 


more such conferences in the hope 
that better informed newsmen 
could present architecture to a 
wider audience. To start that au- 
dience young, a film strip on ar- 
chitecture for high-school students 
will be followed by others con- 
centrating оп specific building 
types. 

Another far-reaching change is 
the rearrangement of committee 
structure under five new “commis- 
sions” (Professional Society, Edu- 
cation, Architectural Design, 
Public Affairs, and Professional 
Practice). Purpose of the reor- 
ganization is to improve the effici- 
ency of committee work. 

The Board, too, considered 
measures to develop even closer 
relationships with GSA, PHA, 
and other government agencies. 
It also resolved to take a more 
active stand in such issues as the 
creation of an urban affairs post, 
and to set up a clearing house of 
information on architects’ exper- 
iences with state governments. 

Implementing the new  pro- 
grams, the direction of 
President Henry L. Wright and 


under 


the Board, will be the job of a 
largely new AIA staff gathered 
by Executive Director William 
Scheick. One task will be to ex- 
pand and update the all-impor- 
tant AIA Handbook, in which the 
profession’s standards are defined. 

All this activity adds up to a 
changed, and changing, AIA. 
New decisions continue to press 
the Institute’s work into fields 
far beyond the architect’s main 
job of building design, But the 
AIA has not forgotten that basic 
role, which will come up for 
discussion in April at Miami. The 
convention's theme: "the quest 


for quality in architecture." 


AIA President Henry Wright 


AFTERMATH OF THE OPEN HOUSING ORDER 


Shortly after the President 
banned discrimination іп fed- 
erally aided housing, the pre- 


dicted sparks began to fly, but 
no fires were lighted, Some South- 
for example, quickly 


labeled the order “absolutely un- 


erners, 


constitutional,” and “a grave dis- 
service to the economic welfare 
of the U.S.” 

Also, as expected, FHA and 
VA, which insure some 21 per 
cent of U.S. dwelling units (but 
almost 67 per cent of moderately 
priced development homes), 
backed up enforcement with spe- 
cific VA 
house builders to sign a pledge 


actions. now requires 


that they will not discriminate. 


FHA, which operates а wide 
variety of mortgage insurance 
programs, announced that it 


would black list developers found 
guilty of discrimination. (On De- 
cember 14, the first charge was 
filed with FHA in Washington 
by a Negro school principal, who 
said that a pair of developers in 
Montgomery County, Md. re- 
fused to sell him a home.) 

The Urban Renewal Adminis- 
tration, for its part, issued a new 
rule—a covenant, running in per- 
petuity, ensuring that urban re- 
newal areas be | integrated. Thus, 
hotels, motels, restaurants, schools, 

continued on page ? 
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Fits any sink! 


BLENDS WITH EVERY KITCHEN DECOR! 


Brings Functional Elegance to Homes, Apartments, 
and Family Motel Units. 


Dishmaster is the top quality dishwasher that is the 
favorite of the nation. Over a million are in use, and 
housewives love their ease of operation. Dishes are 
washed thoroughly and sparkling clean. It is com- 
patible with automatic dishwashers. 


The new precision-built Imperial is a designing 
masterpiece, and fits with any styling and décor. 


е Washes and rinses іп one easy motion. 

е Button operates suds, aerated no-splash spray and faucet. 
е New hidden tank holds nearly twice as much detergent, 

e New sure-lock wand holder. 

ə Installs as easily as faucet; only 20 Ibs. water pressure. 


e Highest precision quality throughout. 


DISHMASTER CORP. 


Installation is easy, and cost is low. The Dishmaster 
is comparable in cost to any high-quality faucet alone. 

Dishes are washed with the “wand” which has a 
nylon brush. The water flows through this brush, and 
suds can be produced at the touch of a button. The 
faucet is the finest design in the industry, and all 
moving parts are sealed by “О” rings. 

Here is a feature that women (and men!) really 
go for in their kitchen. Your inquiry will receive 
prompt attention. 


е New positive stop-valves eliminate dripping and protect 
valve seats. 


е New Dupont Delrin venturi and valve handles. 
* Anodized gold aluminum face plate. 
e Size—11'A" х 334" x 3^" 


e Weight—Wall model—6 Ibs., 1 oz. 
Deck model—7 Ibs., 14 oz. 


2605 WOODWARD AVE., BLOOMFIELD HILLS, MICHIGAN 
2208 S. GRAND, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


CIL AMIAGO 
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continued from page 5 


and other buildings in any new 
federally aided redevelopment 
project will This 
might account for Governor Ross 
Barnett’s alleged desire to remove 
Mississippi from the urban ге- 
projects 


be covered. 


newal 
would be canceled). 

In Springfield, Ш., a less direct 
but further-reaching case came 
up. The Illinois Supreme Court 
ruled that the all-white Chicago 
land which a developer wanted 
to use for an interracial housing 
development. The decision will 
be appealed to the U.S. Supreme 
Court. 

Economists expressed mixed re- 
actions to the order. Although 
their previous 
had been based on the expecta- 
tion that the edict would be all 


program (two 


dire predictions 


inclusive, many still see a down- 
turn in building starts (by around 
50,000 units) next year. 

HHFA Administrator Robert 
C. Weaver, however, believes that 
home building activity will in- 

1963. According to 
the the 


crease in 
Weaver, 
necessary adjustments in real es- 


end result of 


tate and lending practices would 
be “a sounder real estate market, 
a healthier home building indus- 
try, and a more prosperous econ- 
оту.” Weaver also predicted last 
month that there is a strong “pos- 
sibility” that the order will be 
extended to include mortgages 
from conventional sources—banks 
and savings institutions. Some ob- 
servers expect the change in 1964, 
after the effects of the present 
order are known. 

Bankers 
Dale M. 


letter in 


Mortgage 
President 
released a 


Moreover, 
Association 
Thompson 
which he urged the President 
last month to expand the edict. 
there will be added 
pressure on conventional sources 


Reasons: 1) 


to supply funds, and even now 
they cannot meet the task; 2) this 
also would force interest rates on 
conventional loans 
"while funds for insured mort- 
gages [from FHA and VA] are in 
surplus supply." Thus, Thompson 
concludes, the order as it now 
harm the 
mortgage market while not pre- 


upwards 


stands actually can 


venting discrimination. 


PLANNED SUBURB, NOT SLURB, AT RESTON 


In fast-growing Fairfax County, 
Va., near Washington’s new Dulles 
Airport, New York Entrepreneur 
Robert Jr. an- 
nounced plans for a completely 
planned new town on a rolling 
6,750-acre site. His Reston, Va., 
development, the 
zoning for which was approved 
in August by the Fairfax County 
Board of Supervisors, will house 
75,000 persons by 1982 in a diver- 
sified, self-contained 
(see model photograph above). 


E. Simon has 


preliminary 


community 
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Instead of the conventional 


grid pattern of single-family 
homes (which are already sprout- 
ing up around the airport), 


Reston will concentrate on seven 


"villages" with most inhabitants 
living in town houses or apart- 
ments, and only 20 per cent hav- 
ing their own homes on the out- 
skirts. sprawl 
and 
communal facilities will be avoided 
by Architects Whittlesey & Conk- 


lin's comprehensive initial plan. 


Hopefully, urban 


costly future additions to 


'The plan places residential and 
commercial facilities in mall-rim- 
med areas, with parks and recre- 
ational areas interspersed. Com- 
mercial and industrial enterprises 
will provide employment for near- 
ly 20 per cent of the city’s workers. 
Fifteen school sites are incorpora- 
ted in the plan, which Architec- 
tural Critic Frederick Gutheim 
has called “the American version 
of the 15 British ‘new towns.’” 

Construction of a golf course 
is now underway. Next spring, 


the first 360 housing units will be 
started, Included: an apartment 
building, high-density cluster 
housing, and shopping facilities 
by Whittlesey & Conklin (left, 
foreground ), medium-density clus- 
ter housing by Satterlee & Smith 
(left, middleground), an attached 
housing cluster by Charles M. 
Goodman Associates, and a cres- 
cent of town houses to be built 
around a riding stable by the firm 
of Geddes, Qualls & 
Cunningham of Philadelphia. 


Brecher, 


NEW YORK CITY LOSES MORE OF ITS ARCHITECTURAL HERITAGE 


Invisibly, inexorably, ях of the 
handsome buildings in the row 
shown above are being demolished. 
Comprising one part of a block of 
ten white-painted five-story archi- 
tectural landmarks, they represent 
the best cared-for, and perhaps the 
most famous, examples of cast-iron 
façades in Manhattan. They were 
designed in 1869 by Architect Grif- 
fith Thomas for textile merchants 
in New York's heyday of iron- 
front architecture. By no accident, 
the ironwork (then competitive to 


stone as a building product) re- 
sembles finely carved marble. The 
street has long been proudly main- 
tained by the Worth Street Area 
Association—which set up tubbed 
plants and brought in gas lamps to 
accentuate the Victorian charm of 
this line of admittedly obsolescent 
structures. Recently, the owner of 
the doomed buildings—the Cannon 
Foundation—decided to demolish 
from the inside, leaving the old 
façades up for a while. Replace- 
ment; parking facilities. 


TOWN-GOWN RENEWAL URGED IN BOSTON 


Boston has long been proud of its 
many educational and medical in- 
stitutions. They give the city much 
of its character, employ some 
220,000 persons, have at- 
tracted research and development 
industries to the Boston environs. 


and 


On the other side of the medal, 
they use costly public facilities 
without paying for them: they 
are exempt from municipal real 
estate Boston, like 


most cities, derives most of its in- 


taxes—and 


come from these taxes, 

Because these institutions (some 
55 in total, including Boston Uni- 
versity, Northeastern, Tufts, and 
Harvard Medical Schools) 
expand to meet the requirements 
of their constitutions and the 
population growth of the coming 
years, more of Boston's prime land 
will be taken. this 
problem, the Boston Redevelop- 
ment Authority asked Julian Levi, 
director of the Southeast Chicago 


must 


Faced with 


continued on page 8 
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Commission, to study “municipal 
and institutional relations within 
Boston.” The results of the study 
appeared last month and, accord- 
ing to Boston Development Ad- 
ministrator Edward Logue, several 
will be carried out in specific 
urban renewal areas. 

Levi focused on possible appli- 
cations of Section 112 of the 1961 
Housing Act. Designed for the re- 
lief of institutions surrounded (as 
hospitals, especially, are) Бу 
blight, Section 112 provides Bos- 
ton with a neat method of meet- 
ing its problem. Expanding in- 
stitutions have spent some $32 
million over the past seven years 
in land acquisition, planning, and 


relocation costs. Under Section 
112, the city is thus eligible for 
$32 million in federal credits 


(to be applied against future ur- 
ban renewal projects). On top of 
this amount, Boston well might 
obtain another $32 million credit 
in federal matching grants. 
Thus, while Boston will con- 
tinue to lose taxable land to insti- 


tutions, it will be able to rede- 
velop blighted land which, in 
turn, will pay higher taxes. At 
the same time, Levi suggests that 
towns with important private in- 
stitutions throughout Massachu- 
setts band together to ask for 
Commonwealth aid to offset the 
constant erosion of their tax bases. 

Institutions, too, should chip 
in, says Levi, by paying a service 
charge for public facilities, and by 
making direct grants to the city 
or by sponsoring such tax-produc- 
ing facilities in their immediate 
neighborhoods as motels and med- 
ical office buildings around the 
hospitals. 

With 
Levi's suggestions, institutions can 
more easily acquire nearby land 
with municipal help, and Boston 


the implementation of 


can build up urban renewal cred- 
its to clear up its blighted areas. 
'The city is in a good position to 
pioneer the idea: relations be- 
tween town-and-gown officials are 
excellent, and several of the major 
institutions have planning officers. 


CAMPUS ARCHITECTURE CRITICIZED AGAIN 


A mediocre, unrelated design for 
Columbia's business school 
angered the university's architec- 


new 


tural students sufficiently last 
spring (Forum, June 762) to 
picket ground-breaking ceremo- 


nies. They received some support 

from faculty and outside critics, 

but the affair simmered down. 
It flared up again last month 


U.T. students and new architecture 


when the alumni magazine, 
Columbia College Today, devoted 
almost its entire winter issue to 
the subject of campus architec- 
ture. Verdict: the students were 
right; the buildings are badly de- 
signed. Wrote опе contributor 
pointedly: Columbia’s design 
level is so poor that it might well 
be “the greatest single detriment 
to growing alumni support in fu- 
ture years.” The university’s con- 
sulting architect, Frederick Wood- 
bridge, replied: “Each building 
must be as efficiently planned as 
possible, and this consideration is 
primary.” But critics felt this de- 
fense missed the two salient points 
Today was making: 1) the uni- 
versity has no master plan for its 
$80 million building program; 2) 
no satisfactory method has been 
established for the selection of 
good architects. 


Meanwhile, a couple of thou- 
sand miles away in Austin, Uni- 
versity of Texas architectural stu- 
dents picketed their newest build- 
ing—an addition to Architect 
Cass Gilbert’s fine old Eugene 
Barker 


Texas History Center. 


Their complaints were much the 
same as those heard at Columbia 
and, many observers felt, were 
equally well taken; 1) U. T. 
picked only local architects, and 
kept its own architectural faculty 
off the advisory board; 2) the re- 
lation of buildings to each other 
and to open space was neglected, 
causing a cramped campus (in 
Texas!); 3) responsibility for de- 
sign was spread among the con- 
and the 


sultant, the associate, 


supervising architects. 
“These 
mediocrity,” said one architec- 


practices encourage 


continued from page 7 


tural professor. Added another: 
“Some of the designs would not 
be accepted in a third-year archi- 
tecture class.” 

teachers 
were this outspoken, perhaps be- 
cause the students revolted, U. T. 
indicated it might change its se- 
lection procedure to consult the 
architectural faculty on campus 
planning, and to set up a jury of 
architects to pass on future de- 
signs. U. T. Comptroller Charles 
Sparenberg hopes to keep the old 
but President Joseph 
Smiley allegedly favors change. 


Perhaps because its 


system, 


FINALLY, AN INTEGRATED PLAN FOR A NEW YORK CIVIC CENTER 


For years, architects, planners, and 
city officials have discussed a proj- 
ect for a New York civic center 
“worthy of the world's most im- 
portant city." Last month, plans 
were unveiled for such a project 
( model photo above). Prepared by 
Architects Mar Abramovitz, Simon 
Breines, and Robert Cutler, with 
Trafic Engineers Day $ Zimmer- 
man, it includes two new towering 
office buildings for the city (at end 
of mall) and federal governments, 
and a smaller executive office build- 
ing (left). These structures plus 
the present City Hall (bottom) and 
Surrogate's Court would overlook a 
large landscaped mall and park. To 


accomplish all this, the existing 
County Court House would be de- 
molished and several through streets 
eliminated. Outside of the central 
area (middle ground in photo), 
other changes are proposed. Among 
them: relocating two municipal 
buildings, rerouting traffic, and pro- 
viding underground parking and 
subway connections, 

The plan, if implemented, would 
cost only $13.7 million more than 
the $150 million already approved. 
One problem is presented by the 
necessity to move the proposed 
Federal Office Building, for which 
plans have been made and con- 
struction bids prepared. 


continued on page 11 


Makers of Contemporary демесе ЕВРЕ 


JOHNSON 


SAARINEN 


FULLER 


Begin your membership with any of these 
outstanding selections at the special members’ price 


THE METAMORPHOSIS OF THE GODS, André Malraux. 
400 рр., 7% х 9, 294 illus. (31 in full color, 8 sepia, 
ond 4 fold-out plates.) Retoil $20.00. Member's price 
51255 


THE ETERNAL PRESENT: The Beginnings of Art, Sig- 
fried Giedion. 588 рр., 7% x 10, over 500 illus. (20 in 
color.) Retail $12.50. Member's price $9.95 


ABSTRACT PAINTING, Michel Seuphor. 320 pp., 9% x 
10%. 534 repros., including 385 in full color, Retail 
$20.00. Member's price $15.95 


MASTERS OF MODERN DRAMA, edited by Hoskell М. 
Block and Robert С. Shedd. 1198 pp., 814 х 11, 86 illus. 
45 complete dramas ranging from Ibsen, Strindberg 
ond Pirandello to Sartre, Beckett, Williams, Osborne 
end Frisch. Retail $14.95. Member's price $9.95. 


PABLO PICASSO, Wilhelm Boeck ond Joime Sobortés. 
606 reproductions (44 in full color), 524 poges, 8% x 12. 
Retoil $20.00. Member's price $14.95 
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The five lavishly illustrated volumes that comprise MAKERS OF CONTEMPORARY ARCHITECTURE 
present the careers and full range of achievements of those men who are setting the major archi- 
tectural trends of our time. 

These are serious art books, combining revealing evaluations by authorities in the field with 
statements by the individual architects themselves—and with more than 500 photographs, drawings, 
end plans. They are intended for the general public, as well as professionals and students of 


art history. 


world architecture? 


R. BUCKMINSTER FULLER. 


ARCHITECTURE (published at a retail 
in The Seven Arts Book Society. 


In this exciting new series, answers are provided to such questions as: Who is he? What is the 
scope of his influence on modern architecture? What is the social significance of his work? Why, as 
with Kahn and Soarinen, have his structures become headline news? What is his place in the history of 


If you act immediately you may have all five volumes of MAKERS OF CONTEMPORARY 
price of $24.75) as a free introductory gift, with membership 


John McHale reveals contemporary architecture's most controversiol 
innovator, because of structures like his geodesic domes, os an exciting and sympathetic artist. 
PHILIP JOHNSON. А penetrating study by John M. Jacobus, Jr. of an architect whose homes and 

public buildings are among the most elegant structures of our day. 

EERO SAARINEN. Allan Temko's superb evaluation of this great architect demonstrates why his 
daring achievements—like the TWA Terminal ot Idlewild, and New York's forthcoming CBS 
skyscraper—have earned for him international acclaim. 

LOUIS 1. KAHN. By Vincent Scully, Jr. Until several years ago "an architect's architect," the name 


Louis Kahn is already being widely coupled with Frank Lloyd Wright because of his accomplishments in urbon 
development, and such masterful buildings as the Richards Medical Research Building in Philadelphia, 


KENZO TANGE. Robin Boyd combines his searching analysis of this major Jopanese architect with 
о discussion of Japanese architecture and design, to show how Tonge retains the finest elements 
of the Japanese tradition in a style that is both modern and international. 


5 volumes, handsomely boxed — Each 7/4" x 10” volume contains: а 12,000 word authoritotive text, a selection 


REMBRANDT, Ludwig Münz. SO tipped-in color repro- 
ductions, 21 etchings, 17 drawings, 22 text illustrations; 
160 pp. 9% x 124. Веюй $15.00. Member's price 
$11.95 


MONET, by Williom C. Seitz. 9% x 12%, 133 illustro- 
tions (48 in full color, tipped-in). Retail $15.00. Mem- 
ber's price $11.95 


THE CITY IN HISTORY, Lewis Mumford. THE ARCHI- 
TECTURE OF AMERICA, A Sociol and Cultural History, 
John Burchard ond Albert Bush-Brown. A dual selec- 
tion. Combined retail price $26.50. Member's price 
(for both books) $14.95 


THE DRAWINGS OF FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT, Arthur 
Drexler. 328 pp., 9 х 12. 302 ills, with 270 full-page 
drawings. Retoil $15.00. Member's price $10.95. 


ART AND ILLUSION, Е. Н. Gombrich. 466 pp., 7% x 10. 
Over 300 ills. with 18 ia full color. Веюй $10.00. Мет- 
ber’s price $8.95. 


of the architect’s own writings, over 500 illustrations, plus a chronology, bibliography, and index. 


The seven aRts BOOK society 
offers you the opportunity to build what André Malraux described as “а museum 
without walls"—to enrich your home with the finest books on the arts—at sub- 
stantial savings. The selections of The Seven Arts Book Society—like those listed 
below—are all books of permanent value: oversize, richly illustrated volumes with 
definitive texts. Moreover, as a member you will regularly enjoy savings of 30% 
and more. Why not discover the many advantages of belonging to this unique 
organization today? 

You may begin membership with any one of the books listed below at the 
special member's price. And receive MAKERS OF MODERN ARCHITECTURE- itself 
a selection of The Seven Arts Book Society, and typical of the high quality of 
books members regularly receive—as your introductory gift. 


The seven ARTS BOOK society 


215 Park Avenue South, New York 3, М. Y. 


You may enter my поте оз a member and send me the S-volume boxed 
set MAKERS OF CONTEMPORARY ARCHITECTURE оз my free introductory 
gift. | вт indicating below my first selection os а member which will be 
sent to me ot the speciol members’ price (plus postoge and handling). 1 
agree to іске os few оз four odditionol selections within the next twelve 
months at зресісі member's prices. | om to receive eoch month with 
charge the Seven Arts News containing оп authoritotive review of the 
forthcoming selection ond descriptions of the other books available to me 
ot member's prices. If | do not want the selection оғ if 1 want another 
book(s), 1 will return the card sent with the News with proper instructions. 
| тау cancel my membership at any time after moking the four additional 
purchases. 


Ist Selection 


Mr 
Мз. = 
Miss please print full name 


Address_ 
eee س‎ 
563-17 
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NOW CURTAIN-WALL 
DOES MORE THAN 
JUST HANG THERE! 


F/S Aluminum Columns Are Structural! 


At last Curtain Wall has become something 
more than a decorative weather shield. The 
new F/S Closure System provides excellent 
structural efficiency in one, two, and three- 
story buildings. This extruded aluminum 
system requires no additional framing ог 
curtain wall. Height, spacing, mullion and 
sash arrangements, as well as infill 
materials, are unrestricted. 


FUNCTIONAL 
STRUCTURES 


Standard roof and floor beams are con- 
nected directly to F/S frame units. Glass, 
operating sash, doors, and paneling are in- 
stalled directly into F/S frames. Construction 
time is reduced by as much as 40%. And 
you set the module; F/S fabricates complete 
units to the specifications of your design. 
Column element sizes range from 4” x 2” to 
10" x 4", and there are 19 shapes from which 
to select. Write for full information about this 
versatile new construction system, including 
the new 26-page Design Manual that's packed 
with facts and details to help you 
make preliminary span, load and 
cost determinations. = a a 


FUNCTIONAL Ы 
STRUCTURES fi 


478 Northwest Highway, Des Plaines, Ill. 
Area Code 312—VAnderbilt 7-5545 
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An Arizona team led by Architect 
Ellery C. Green (with Dr. Howard 
P. Harrenstien, James A. Gresham, 
and S. Wayne Williams) last month 
was announced Grand Prize winner 
т the National School Fallout 
Shelter Competition. Sponsored by 
the Office of Civil Defense and con- 
ducted by the AIA, the competition 
was held to show that an architect 
can design a school shelter without 
either undue cost to the community 
or compromise of esthetic values. 
The building will probably not be 
built by OCD, but will be publicized 
instead to school administrators. 


SCHOOL SHELTER COMPETITION WO 


N: NO DESIGN COMPROMISE 


Green's attractive solution (ren- 
dering above) uses the below-grade 
ground floor as the shelter area— 
thus avoiding need of any “base- 
ment" or massive construction. In- 
deed, the school was cited for its 
use of glass and openness. A multi- 
purpose room (center of plan), 
shielded by retaining walls, baffle 
entrances, and the thicknesses of 
roof and second floor, provides pri- 
mary shelter. Other features: walled 
patio play areas (which can be 
washed down by fixed jets), and 
enough space to house twice the 
number of pupils using the school. 


BIG SUR RESIDENTS SAVE THEIR COASTLINE 


At an eagerly awaited meeting in 
November, the Monterey, Calif., 
County Board of Supervisors 
passed density controls which en- 
sure the preservation of 72 miles 
of California's most beautiful 
coastline. Still a sparsely popu- 
lated region, though only 85 
miles south of San Francisco, the 
Big Sur coast was the subject of 
much study and strong feelings. 

Residents agreed that some- 
thing other than public acquisi- 
tion should be tried to prevent 
the mountainous coastline from 
being developed in the conven- 
tional California manner, com- 
plete with a superhighway cut 
through the area. Led by Archi- 
tect Nathaniel Owings and Con- 
servationist Nicholas Roosevelt, 
they had a master plan drawn up 
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by Architects Skidmore, Owings 
& Merrill, Landscape Architect 
Lawrence Halprin, and Archi- 
tects-Planners Hall & Goodhue. 
Among the original ideas were: 


Architect Owings and coastline 


ARTHUR MC EWEN 


> Creation of three topographical 
regions: a “shore” belt between 
the ocean and the existing high- 
way; a “meander” belt between 
the highway and a setback of vary- 
ing depth; and a “mountain” belt 
reaching to the crest of the coastal 
range or to the border of the 
neighboring national forest. 
> А system of controls which 
would allow only one house to be 
built for every 10 acres in the 
shore and meander belts, and one 
per 20 acres in the mountains. 
b A credit system whereby land- 
owners who did not build near the 
coastline could construct addition- 
al homes in the mountain belt. 
To no one's surprise, the Mon- 
terey supervisors discarded much 
of the original plan, but the im- 


portant features were retained. In 
most of the area, one home per 
5 acres can now be built below 
the highway and one per 10 acres 
above. In one small northern sec- 
tion, 275 acre lots will be permit- 
ted; in another section, landown- 
ers may build one home per 2% 
acre plot below the highway and 
one per 5 acres above it. More- 
over, the supervisors encouraged 
clustering houses together to pre- 
serve open space and declared the 
highway a scenic corridor—with a 
100-foot setback along its entire 
length, effectively blocking con- 
struction of freeways. Commented 
Owings: "the plan that passed 
was very satisfactory." He had 
reason to be satisfied; the coastal 
region had been largely saved. 


BOSTON BACKS TRANSIT IN A MAJOR TEST 


At the core of most U.S. transit 
problems is the difficulty of get- 
ting commuters out of their cars 
and into public conveyances. Bos- 
ton, with the fifth largest down- 
town daytime population in the 
nation and the third highest sub- 
urban density, has as much trou- 
ble as any city in this respect. But, 
starting this month, Boston is go- 
ing to do something about it. 
A bold new series of studies is 
to be run by the Mass Transpor- 
tation Commission under a $10.2 
million grant from the common- 
wealth of Massachusetts and the 
federal government. Covering 
planning and all phases of city 
transport, the program will be 
high lighted by a $2.2 million 
scheme (starting January 6) to 
step up the ailing Boston & Maine 
Railroad’s passenger service by 78 
per cent (180 more daily runs), 
while reducing fares by an aver- 
age of 37 per cent. Thereafter, 
subway and bus schedules will be 
coordinated with the trains. 
The question is how well the 
B&M can do in attracting com- 
muters with better, more frequent 
service, (Prompt schedules will 
be ensured by fining B&M $5,000 
if any trains are more than 10 
minutes late during a week.) 
The MTC also proposes to find 
out exactly how much it costs to 
run good passenger service. It 
assumes that the railroad has cer- 


tain fixed costs for freight opera- 
tions, and, above this, can deter- 
mine passenger costs. The findings 
will then be compared with the 
costs of transporting Bostonians 
on the region’s highway system 
alone. The answer could give 
cities everywhere an insight into 
the real value of rail transit. 

B&M management has few il- 
lusions. It estimates that the 
experiment will increase its pas- 
senger deficit to about $5 million, 
against which the $2.2 million 
direct subsidy will be applied. 
Should B&M be only modestly 
successful in filling its trains, sub- 
sidies will be needed to continue 
service. Should the test fail, B&M 
feels that it has “по choice but to 
consider . . . divesting itself of 
its passenger service" 


өте 


Meanwhile, President Kennedy 
has sponsored a new federal ef- 
fort to study the mass transpor- 
tation problems of the densely 
populated area between Boston 
and Washington, D.C. Stemming 
from an exploratory study, the 
President's proposal will need $1 
million from Congress to analyze 
1) commuter transportation; 2) 
improved transport techniques on 
land, sea, and air; 3) the role of 
federal subsidies; 4) the 
pact of the transportation system 
on the area's economy. 

continued on page 13 
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gernuneWALNUT... Genuine Walnut—in plywood panels 
THE ARISTOCRAT or in solids — in walls, floors, 


doors or millwork—offers an infinite 
range of grains and figures providing 
a uniquely creative medium for striking architectural installations. The 1962 edition of “Walnut 
Veneer Types", standard guide for specifying walnut, and Walnut A.I.A. File No. 19-F are avail- 


OF ARCHITECTURAL WOODS 


able on request. The Association welcomes further inquiries whenever it may be of assistance, 


AMERICAN WALNUT MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, 666T LAKE SHORE DRIVE, CHICAGO 11 


Dedicated to the conservation and proper use of Walnut, an American heritage for finest furniture and cabinetry 
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People in the News 


QUOTE . . . UNQUOTE 


“The more we see of architecture, 
the more we are forced to realize 
that the only real progress in the 
field is in making more fit environ- 
ments for human activities, and 
that no building that can't offer 
this is really worth a second look 
as architecture, even though it may 
be handsome sculpture, à la Kahn, 
or the cleverest erector toy in the 
world, Wachsmann-fashion. . . . 
Architecture as an art is finger- 
painting compared to architecture 
as an art of environment."— British 
Critic Reyner Banham. 


“That business about architecture 
being the mother of the arts, I 
don’t believe it and I never have. 
The subordination of the sculptor 
to the architect is something I 
don’t care for at all.”—Sculptor 
Henry Moore. 


“Automobiles today owe their ap- 
pearance to stylist-specialists who 
carry out the findings of a public 
opinion poll; I suppose this shows 
that the public has superseded the 
automobile designer-craftsman, Is 
the architect next?"—4Architect 
John Lyon Reid. 


“When a city begins to grow and 
spread outward from the edges, 
the center which was once its 
glory . . . goes into a period of 
desolation inhabited at night by 
the vague ruins of men, the lotus 
eaters who struggle daily toward 
unconsciousness by way of raw al- 
cohol. Nearly every city I know 
has such a dying mother of vio- 
lence and despair where at night 
the brightness of the street lamps 
is sucked away and policemen 
walk in pairs. And then one day 
perhaps the city returns and rips 
out the sore and builds a monu- 
ment to its past.”—‘Travels with 
Charley,” by John Steinbeck. 


“The architectural quality of the 
[Berlin] wall is very monumental 
and very convincing. The wall is 
good protection for the peaceful 
reconstruction carried on in the 
[Communist] German Democratic 
Republic."—Soviet Architect 
Shemjakim. 
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WILLIAM WOLLIN STUDIO 


GSA CHOOSES YASKO 


Architect Karer. Н. Үлзко, known 
as “an administrative dynamo” in 
his former position as Wisconsin 
State Architect, was appointed 
Assistant Commissioner for Design 
and Construction of GSA’s Public 
Buildings Service in late Novem- 
ber. As successor to Architect 
LEONARD Hunter (Forum, Sept. 
2), he is responsible for super- 
vising the federal government’s 
nationwide building program. 

Yasko is no stranger to the 
tasks he will face. Unlike his pre- 
decessors in Wisconsin, he farmed 
out most of the state’s design work 
to private architects—and the state 
acquired such noteworthy build- 
ings as the University of Wiscon- 
sin’s mathematics building, 18 
cancer research center, 
men's prison in Ripon. 

With the GSA, however, Yasko 
will have to take a less direct 
course; he will recommend a list 
of architects to the Public Build- 
ings Service for federal work. (For 
his other problems, see page 51.) 
But there were those who hoped 
he would carry to Washington his 
credo for Wisconsin architects: 
“1) don’t experiment just for the 
sake of being different; 2) try to 
express the function of the de- 
partment you are working with, 
and 3) express the times ac- 
curately." 


and a 


BATES GETS KEY RESEARCH JOB 


The National Bureau of Stand- 
ards’ Division of Building Re- 
search acquired a new chief a few 
weeks ago. He is Dr. A. ALLAN 
Bares, and he might just change 
the federal government's role in 
the building research field from 
one of an essentially ad hoc na- 
ture to one of larger implications. 

As a member of the Building 
Research Advisory Board of the 
National Academy of Sciences, 
Bates (with others) recommended 


last summer (Forum, Oct. '62) 
that a National Institute of Build- 
ing Research be established under 
the Standards Bureau to stimu- 
late and sustain “a correlated and 
continuing national program of 
building research." Noting this, 
many observers feel that Bates 
will transform his Division into 
the proposed NIBR. While Bates 
does not deny this possibility, he 
does not elaborate on how he 
might realize the BRAB recom- 
mendation. One of his first tasks, 
however, would be to study the 
mechanics of such a transforma- 
tion. 

Moreover, most sources agree 
Dr. Bates is the man for the job. 


Dr. Allan Bates 


He brings to his new position ex- 
perience with private companies, 
educational institutions, and gov- 
ernment delegations—as well as 
memberships in many major 
building societies. Among his past 
posts: director of New York Uni- 
versity's research and education 
center at Sterling Forest, N.Y., 
vice president of the Portland Ce- 
ment Association, and president 
of the American Society for Test- 
ing Materials. 


Among the season's honors: to 
California Architect ]онм Lyon 
Rew, Rice University’s Medal of 
Honor for Distinction in Architec- 
ture; to Planners HENRY STERN 
CHURCHILL (who died last 
month) and the late Носн Rey- 
мов, the AIP's awards for dis- 
tinguished service to the planning 
profession. Also honored: Eng- 
ineer Pier Luici Nervi, who re- 
ceived the American Concrete 
Institute’s 1962 Alfred E. Lindau 
Award in recognition of his “out- 
standing contributions as a de- 
signer and master builder, ex- 
emplified by the lacework of his 
long-span concrete structures"; 


and Planner EDMUND N. Bacon, 
who was awarded the Franklin 
Institute's Frank P. Brown Medal 
for his leadership in developing 
organized city planning as a con- 
tinuing function of urban devel- 
opment. 


LEAVE IT TO GEORGE 


New York City Designer PHILIP 
Grorce recently took office as 
Assistant Commissioner for De- 
sign and Exhibits of the U. S. 
government pavilion at the 1964- 
65 New York World's Fair. George 
sees a major job ahead. “We've 
developed a new America in the 
last 15 years,” he says, “and this 
is the America we must express." 
His proposed solution: four 
theme exhibit areas which will 
document the major problems 
and challenges that face a free 
society: 1) “Origins and Ideas”; 
2) “Challenges of the Land”; 3) 
“Challenges of the People”; and 
4) “Horizons.” In addition, there 
will be supplementary exhibits of 
architecture, art, and photography, 
and space for such typical Ameri- 
cana as high-school band concerts 


Philip George 


and community symphonies. 

George, an old hand at exhibits 
(e.g., work on the 1959 U.S. Ex- 
hibition at Moscow, traveling 
shows for ECA from 1948-52, 
industry exhibits at the Seattle 
Fair), is getting a team of writers 
and designers to make the new 
federal show more than “a prod- 
ucts display” or “а series of panels 
telling a story.” He hopes the re- 
sult will make viewers think about 
the real future of the U.S. 


NEW INDUSTRY OFFICERS 


The past few weeks brought sev- 
eral new faces to key building 
industry posts. Marketing Mana- 
ger Don А. Prouproor of Barrett 
Division, Allied Chemical Corp., 

continued on page 15 
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Only underwater-cured concrete... 


1 ғ 


can beat a Cem-Seal сиге! 


No other cure makes a denser, stronger concrete. No other cure allows HILLYARD 
such a slow release of concrete’s internal moisture, necessary for the ideal 
eure. FLOOR 

But—Mr. Architect, you can’t pour your floors under water. Nor can TREATMENTS 
you erect your buildings in a swimming pool. The next best thing to St. Joseph, 
hydraulie concrete is CEM-SEAL cured concrete. VASE US 

A single coat of Hillyard CEM-SEAL forms a barrier against rapid Passaic, New Jersey 
evaporation. It retains, within the concrete, the water necessary for com- Sen Jose, California 
plete hydration, but allows excess moisture to escape. The result: a dry 
and stable slab. 


*On your staff, 
not your payroll" 


Write, wire, or call collect for complete technical data-pack on E 
Hillyard CEM-SEAL. And, for a stronger, denser concrete floor, always PROPRIETARY CHEMISTS 
specify Hillyard’s Cem-Seal. SINCE 1907 


ar 
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was elected the new president of 


the Producers’ Council. The 
American Society of Industrial 
Designers named New Yorker 


WILLIAM Renwick president, and 
EpMUND FRIEDMAN of Miami, 
Fla., was chosen by the American 
Society of Civil Engineers. New 
York Contractor ROGER CORBETTA 
became chairman of the Rein- 
forced Concrete Research Coun- 
cil; Engineer SAMUEL Henry of 
Detroit was appointed technical 
director of the American Con- 
crete Institute; and the Portland 
Cement Association elected New 
York Cement Executive CHARLES 
BAKER its Chairman of the Board. 


MOSES QUITS FIVE JOBS 


Rosert Moses, 74-year-old high- 
wayman and itinerant builder, 
crosed swords with New York 
State Governor NELSON А. ROCKE- 
FELLER last month. It was a case 
of the reaction being more severe 
than the stimulus and Moses ended 
up cutting off his own nose, in 
effect, to spite Rockefeller. 


Robert Moses 


The incident began when Rocke- 
feller, noting Moses’ growing re- 
sponsibilities with the 1964-65 
World's Fair, requested him to 
step down as Chairman of the 
State Council of Parks (but not 
from the Council), thus beginning 
“an orderly transition" from 
Moses to others’ leadership. Moses, 
miffed, resigned from all of his 
state posts, including four parks- 
parkway offices and the chair of 
the State Power Authority, charg- 
ing that Rockefeller wanted to 
place his brother, Laurance, in 
the Council job, The Governor 
thought this an “invidious refer- 
ence” to his brother (who is vice 
chairman of the council as well 
as chairman of the Outdoor Re- 
creation Resources Review Com- 
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mission), nevertheless repeatedly 
praised Moses for his “long and 
brilliant career and leadership in 
the field of state parks.” Rocke- 
feller will now have to find men 
to replace him in his old jobs. 
Moses, who once held 10 state 
and city jobs simultaneously, is 
still chairman of the potent New 
York City Triborough Bridge and 
Tunnel Authority, will continue 
to work with the Governor on 
several construction projects in the 
New York City area—including 
the Fair. 


OBITUARIES 


One of the Soviet Union's leading 
architects, ALEXANDER V. VLASOV, 
died several weeks ago in Moscow 
at the age of 62. Although severely 
criticized in 1955 along with other 
Stalin-period architects for “ex- 
travagances" in building costs and 
"superfluities" in building design, 
he remained a member of the 
most influential Russian architec- 
organizations, By 1959, 


was excoriating 


tural 
Vlasov himself 
Stalinist architecture, advocating 
"simplicity combined with pur- 
posefulness.” 
Architect-Planner HENRY STERN 
Сновснил., FAIA, 69, died last 
month in Philadelphia. Although 
noted as the architect of several 
housing projects, schools, and 
other buildings, his chief fame 
stemmed from his planning activ- 
ities (see “Kudos,” above). These 
included Philadelphia’s Eastwick 
redevelopment area, as well as 
plans for cities in the U.S. and 
abroad. Churchill wrote The City 
is People and numerous articles, 
served on public and professional 
committees, and taught at М.Т.Т., 
the University of Pennsylvania, 
Harvard, and Columbia. 
Architect Henry R. SHEPLEY, 
75, a senior partner in the Boston 
firm of Shepley, Bullfinch, Rich- 
ardson & Abbott, died in late 
November. His included 
many college buildings (especially 
for Harvard University), and 
notable hospital designs in Bos- 
ton, Providence, and New York. 


work 


Among his numerous awards were 
high citations from the French 
and Dutch governments and the 
Gold Medal of the National Insti- 
tute of Arts and Letters in 1958. 

continued on page 16 


7 tay «ж. 
MAGEE'S'MAJOR DOMO’ ROLLS OUT THE CARPETS 
...a well-trained carpet staff devoted to hotel service. Magee 
verifies specifications for each carpet in the line to help 
assure proper job placement. No position too big, too 
specialized for a Magee to fill. And no hotel too small for 
another Magee service—custom design, color, patterns 
to order. Reservations for MAJOR MAGEE 
DOMO carpets promptly confirmed by 

The Magee Carpet Company, Commercial Division, 295 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 16, N.Y. 
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NEWS 


Building in the News 


"тынны 
ә. шішп 
112488232 
EL ERBI 


424441 


NEW YORK TOWER. Newest аг- 
rival on Park Avenue’s “Corporate 
Row” is the 30-story Banker's 
Trust Building, just north of 
Union Carbide (left). Atop exist- 
ing columns rising between rail- 
road tracks below, new columns 
are set on a platform of transfer 
girders, creating a podium (above) 


from which escalators lead to an 
elevator lobby. 

Windows are recessed in a grid 
of precast concrete frames. De- 
signer: Henry Dreyfuss. Associ- 
ated architects: Emery Roth & 
Sons and Shreve, Lamb & Har- 
mon. Contractors: Diesel Constr. 


Co., Rose Associates (owner). 


UTAH SCHOOL. In remote, sparse- 
ly populated Junction, Utah, 
Piute High School (below) is an 
orderly, inward-looking enclave 
against a backdrop of rugged hills. 
Noisy and quiet activities are 
separated into two buildings front- 
ing a paved, colonnaded court 
which is used for plays, speeches, 
and other public activities (right). 
East and west walls are blank 
brick; north and south walls have 
windows located only at the cor- 
ners of rooms to minimize glare. 
Structure: steel columns and 
beams with metal decking, on 
concrete slab. Cost: $567,320 
($1,891 per student). Architects: 
Edwards & Daniels. Contractor: 
Alder-Child Construction Co. 
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PHOTOS: J. ALEX LANGLEY 


US SHULMAN 


PHOTOS : 


OKLAHOMA CHURCH. The inside 
of St. Patrick's Church in Okla- 
homa City (below) clearly ex- 
presses the division of effort be- 
tween its architects, Murray- 


Jones-Murray, and its engineer, 
Felix Candela. Candela designed 
the roof, a series of concrete shell 
hyperbolic paraboloids supported 
on square columns, with strip sky- 
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lights between. The architects en- 
closed the main space with glass 
walls; beyond these are freestand- 
ing tilt-up walls cast on both sides 
with designs by Frank Kacmarcik 
(see also photo right). The walls 
are separated from the shell roof 
by narrow skylights. Cost: $320,- 
000. Contractor: Industrial Con- 
crete Builders, Inc. 


SAVINGS: IN CALIFORNIA . . . 


Most office designs today aim for 
big open areas, ample lighting, 
and elegant finishes. Had the La 
Jolla Federal Savings and Loan 
Association been designed 10 years 
ago, these aims might have pro- 
duced a sleek glass box. Today, 
however, they result in a building 
which shares the interests of the 
1920s: it has a strong sense of 
direction (vertical), and it ends 
emphatically against the sky in a 
cornice of aluminum 
shielding a mechanical penthouse. 
Cost: $1.2 million. Architects: 
Robert Mosher and Roy Drew. 
Contractor: R. E. Hazard, Jr. 


screens 


... IN FLORIDA... The unusual 
structure above, in space-minded 
Cocoa Beach, houses the First 
Federal Savings and Loan Associ- 
ation in a spidery cage that sug- 
huge lunar landing 
device. Floors are set back so that 
each is shaded by the one above; 
the glass wall is hung from 44 
concrete outriggers. Cost: $577,- 
670. Architect: Reginald С. 
Knight. Contractor: J. S. Martin 
Construction Co. 


gests some 


„++ AND IN ALABAMA. Reached 
by bridges across a pool, the Ves- 
tavia Hills Branch of the Birming- 
ham Federal Savings and Loan 
Association is a transparent cylin- 
der, raised on a podium and 
crowned by a precast concrete 
roof. The roof has a skirt of milky 
white translucent glass panels at 
the bottom. Cost: $175,986. 
Architect: Lawrence 5. Whitten. 
General contractor: Rives Con- 
struction Co, END 
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KEILY STUDIO 


€. 


Architects: Perkins and Will, Chicago, IIl. 2; Background: As Riley Center will appear when completed. 


HOW FAST CAN A CITY GROW UP? 


In Indianapolis, the team of Huber, Hunt & Nichols and Perkins & Will is proving it takes 
less than one year. Case in point: $30 million James Whitcomb Riley Center. First stage: 
Two 30-story Crown Towers, one 17-story Twin Tower (506 luxury apartments and parking 
garage). Excavation began May 10, 1962... one hour after prime contract was awarded to 
Huber, Hunt & Nichols. To be completed, ready for occupancy, April 15, 1963. Write Box 
128, Indianapolis for details on this fast-rising, high-rise redevelopment project. 


HUBER, HUNT & NICHOLS, INC. 


NATIONWIDE BUILDERS 
PITTSBURGH INDIANAPOLIS , SAN FRANCISCO 


| SS ڪڪ‎ n llli i————ÁÁÁ—— TT 


CRITICISM PRAISED 


Forum: I am delighted to see some real, 
controversial criticism (Air Academy chapel, 
Dec. 662). 

It’s about time architects came out of 
their shells and risked saying in public what 
we all know they say in private. Please keep 
up the criticism, it might stimulate a little 
professional courage. 


MELVIN HOWARD SMITH 
Architect 


Brooklyn 
Forum: May I commend you on the publi- 
cation of the excellent critique by Reyner 
Banham of the Morse and Stiles dormitories 
at Yale (Dec. 762). 


GEORGE NEMENY 


New York City Architect 


Forum: Allan Temko's critique of the Air 
Force Academy Chapel is magnificent. 
Whether or not we agree with all conclu- 
sions, give us more of such provocative dis- 
section. 


G. E. KIDDER SMITH, FAIA 
New York City 


Forum: My only comments on the Decem- 
ber issue are: Bravo Mr. Temko! Bravo 
Mr. Saarinen! Reyner Banham go home! 


NICK A. PAPPAS 
Washington, D. C. 


CALIFORNIA 


Forum: As a faithful reader I must express 
my bewilderment on reading your November 
editorial (“California, there you go!"). 

California is not going to supply an “ans- 
wer" to the problems of modern architecture 
which New York has failed to solve. 

Do I detect a slight tongue-in-cheek atti- 
tude in your remarks? 


WILLIAM DRAKE 
San Francisco 


Ш Yes—ep. 


Forum: Congratulations on your discovery 
of California. We must admit that we have 
thought of you as the provincial ones all 
along. We are surely afraid of being 
“blamed” for the New York World’s Fair, 
since western architects are designing much 
of it—for eastern clients. We would worry 
about your thoughts on Los Angeles—but 
then we figure it will be another 30 years 
or so before you'll think of us as a city. 


MARTIN CLONSEN 


Los Angeles Architectural Student 


FORUM'S PHOTOGRAPHY 


Forum: As an engineer, and а professional 
photographer, may I express my thanks for 
maintaining the high standards architectural 
photography demands by employing inde- 
pendent architectural photographers. 

Your policy is without doubt one of the 
reasons you are able to attract the high 
level of readership you do through the years. 

HENRY S, PARKS 


Salt Lake City Photographer 
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RONDAL PARTRIDCE 


Forum: I modestly bring to your attention 
the fact that the photographs of Chandigarh 
(FonuM, Sept. '62, and above) were not 
credited to a photographer. 

Inasmuch as I am an exaggerator and 
pretty close to a damn liar, people just don't 
believe me when I tell them I made these 
pictures. 


RONDAL PARTRIDGE 


Berkeley, Calif. Photographer 


Ш [л а last-minute rush to meet a special 
gravure-printing deadline, Photographer 
Partridge’s usual credit line was regrettably 
omitted. Our apologies —kp. 


CONCRETE 


Forum: Your September 762 articles on con- 
crete, including the pictorial essay on Le 
Corbusier’s Assembly Building, are excellent 
demonstrations of how architects can make 
the best use of the material. We are inter- 
ested in giving these two stories the widest 
distribution in our Province. 


LOUIS A. GOTTHEIL, P. ENG. 


Montreal Miron Company Ltd. 


Forum: You should be most proud of your 
recent issue on concrete (Sept. 762). The 
subject was treated expertly and will un- 
doubtedly be used by architectural offices as 
a reference piece for many years to come. 

Cambridge, Mass. CHARLES M. FOSGATE 


В. В, Chemical Division 
United Shoe Machinery Corp. 


Forum: The articles on “Concrete” are 
excellent in every sense, 


1 С. УУ. REENE 
Chicago Portland Cement Association 
HOSPITALS 

Forum: May we have 50 reprints of the 


hospital articles in your October issue, to 
use in the continuing educational program 
of our hospital board. 

The articles were very well done and 
apparently well researched. 


JOHN H. SCHILL 


Pensacola, Fla. Baptist Hospital 


Forum: Many times the architect finds it 
very difficult to convey planning concepts 


to the hospital building committee and the 
board of trustees. Your articles will be of 
great interest to these groups. 


HENRY T. GRAY 


Erie, Pa. Architect 


NOT A BANK 


Forum: In the “Projects” section of your 
October issue, you make the common error 
of referring to a savings and loan association 
as a “bank.” 
There is a difference and your editorial 
department should be alerted. 
Chicago MASON A, LOUNDY 
The Devon North-Town State Bank 


GRANITE ALTARS 


Forum: In your story on the new Benedic- 
tine Priory in St. Louis (Nov. '62) you state 
that the altars are of Georgia marble. Ac- 
tually they are of Georgia Congaree granite 
quarried and fabricated by us. 


R. K. MONTGOMERY 


Elberton, Ga. The Georgia Granite Co. 


BACK ISSUES SOUGHT 


Forum: I have tried everywhere, includ- 
ing your own suggestions, to locate a copy of 
the January, 1948 issue of Forum to com- 
plete my collection on the work of Frank 
Lloyd Wright. I wonder if any other readers 
can help me in my search? 


FRANK Н. LYON, JR. 
Haughey, Black & Williams, Architects 
Battle Creek, Mich. 616 Post Building 


Forum: Can any readers help me find copies 
of the issues of January 1938, January 1948, 
and June 1959? 


JACK NEUSCHWANDOU 


Macon, Miss. Route #1 
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ОО DESIGN BY ALL-STEEL 


Contemporary styling for every office. All-Steel’s new 2500 DESIGN makes the distinction of 
contemporary styling possible for every office. Its clean, modern design matches perfectly with any 
setting. And, its price is no more than you would expect to pay for traditionally designed furniture. 


Ф THE CHOICE WHEN YOU WANT QUALITY, ТОО All-Steel Equipment Inc. 
Aurora, Illinois 


New Engineering Center of the Piper Aircraft Corporation 
at Lock Haven, Pennsylvania 


Engineers: Hunting, Larsen and Dunnells, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


General Contractors: Orndorff Construction Company, Inc., 
New Cumberland, Pennsylvania 


Contemporary architecture often calls for a combination of 
several types of building components to add interest beyond 
mere texture and color. And sometimes it takes more than a 
little of the architect’s skill to select materials that will blend 
aesthetically and structurally to provide an economical, dura- 
ble building wall. 


Smith Metal Wall Panels permit the architect a wide range of 
design possibilities. In addition to being used for entire curtain 
walls, Smith panels are compatible, architecturally and struc- 
turally, to other wall components of masonry, metal, ceramics 
or glass. The subdued tones of the durable, baked-on enamel 
Colorgards, were especially selected to complement any possi- 
ble combination of materials. The pleasing configurations of 
the metal wall panels with invisible fastenings and wall seams, 
unmarred by horizontal lap joints to a wall height of 40 feet or 
more, add to the appearance of the finished building. 


Smith Wall Panels are available in aluminum, aluminized or 
galvanized steel or stainless steel . . . providing light weight 
strength, with the insulating value of thick masonry. 


Investigate the economy you get when you specify Smith Metal 
Wall Panels . . . economy achieved through lower material cost 
and construction man-hours. Specify Smith and specify away 
your headache of details: engineering, supply, shipping and 
erection to a single responsibility . . . the largest erector of 
metal panel walls in the nation. 


For complete information, see Sweet's Files 3a/Sm, or write: 


ELWIN G. SMITH & CO., INC. Pittsburgh 2, Pa. Detroit Chicago 
Cincinnati Cleveland New York Toledo Philadelphia 


жі 
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Don’t gamble with colors. Martin-Senour are the 
quality paints with color authority —specified by 
today's top decorators. Choose from more than 
1500 brilliant, new hues—or we'll mix to match 
your sample. Matching colors available in alkyd 
flat, vinyl emulsion flat, satin gloss enamel. 


BETTER «ли оо, 


COLOR TOOLS 


Martin-Senour provides the 
most practical, easy-to-use 
color selection tools ever de- 
veloped. A simplified portfolio 
with 3" x 5” color chips... plus 
perforated tear-out chips for 
specification forms provide 
versatile color service to archi- 
tects and decorators. 


| 
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А MARTIN-SENOUR PAINTS м 2500 S. SENOUR AVE. ш CHICAGO 
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To many of America's most distinguished architects, Stow & Davis has 


become their consistently dependable source for distinctive office furniture. 


stowsdavis 


NU FFILIAT 
MANUFACTURER AFFILIATE: | crupy а DEVELOPMENT 


ж Please send for сиг brochure. Write 15 Summer, №. W., Grand Rapids 2, Mic h. 


CHECK YOUR BUILDING PROJECT with reliable JOB COSTING figures 


1963 ARCHITECTS ESTIMATOR 
and COST REFERENCE GUIDE 


Supplies accurate preliminary unit building costs in con 
venient form. Here are all the important facts and figures 
on current unit costs for every construction job large 
or small from excavation to final sub-contractor. All 
costs in this invaluable book include mark up, overhead 
and profit. Regarded by architects, engineers, contractors 
and subs in the building industry as the most compre 
hensive guide to normal profitable operation. Valued 
highly by industry and government in planning construc 
tion projects. Special section devoted to foreign building 
costs. Revised yearly, new edition just published 


The most compiete 
construction cost 
Reference Guide 
ever compiled 


PROFESSIONAL 
CONSTRUCTION ESTIMATOR 


A Labor & Material Calculator 


t RESEARCH PUBLISHING CO. DEPT. АҒ! Gives the Um M tikes libi 

1 P. 0. Box 42035, Los Angeles 42, Calif. 4 to complete each unit of work 

¢ ach; - es of PR FESSONAL C NSTR TI N ES - = 4 нан m - 

[ "ente Ө $1500 eii. CA TIT. ANE 475 GEM 15573 ARCHITECTS ESTIMATOR 
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ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN SKETCH BY ARA DERDERIAN 


Panel high, wide, and handsomely around curves with Flexwood 


You can use the beautiful color and tex- 
ture of fine wood on almost any surface, 
with Flexwood*. It is literally so flexible 
that you can wrap it around your little 
finger. Yet it is genuine wood veneer— 
permanently laminated to a special back- 
ing for easy handling. Flexibility is, how- 
ever, only one of the reasons it is so 
versatile. 

Meet special code requirements. Use 
Flexwood where fire and building codes 
limit the use of wood. It meets Federal 
Specification SS-A-118b for an incom- 
bustible wall covering, when applied to 
an incombustible surface such as plaster. 
The New York City Board of Standards 
and Appeals permits the use of Flexwood 
bonded to plaster or metal. Flexwood 
bears the Underwriters’ Label with a 
flame spread rating of 15. 


Use rare woods. Because Flexwood 
veneers are cut only %5” thick, it is prac- 
tical to use woods which are too scarce 
to slice thicker for standard paneling— 
woods like Macassar ebony and East In- 
dian rosewood. It also reduces the cost 
of using such exotic woods as tigerwood, 
teak, and orientalwood. 

Cover extremely high walls with 
matched, highly figured wood grains. 
Flexwood is available side- and end- 
matched for covering walls even 30' or 
more in height, without the use of mold- 
ings or batten strips. 

Stretch a single wood grain pattern far- 
ther. More veneer from each log also 
means a greater area of matching veneers 
— extending the wall surface you can 
cover with matched paneling. 

Panel curved surfaces. Follow flowing 


curved walls. Wrap columns or posts. 
Face curved counters and partitions. You 
can turn corners along the grain оп a М” 
radius. Bending across the grain calls for 
a large radius—but 1" is easy. 


WEL DW OOD’ 


FLEXWOOD 


D m SEND FOR FLEXWOOD FOLDER 777  — — —— 


Dept. AF 1-63 


United States Plywood, Flexible Materials Div., 
Вох 17085, Louisville 17, Kentucky 

Please send me a copy of publication No. 2129A 
describing Flexwood and showtng many of the fine 
woods available. 


Weldwood* Movable Wall Design 104 with sequence matched and balanced Algoma Walnut Weldrok*—core panels, installed in elevator lobby of 
New York Board of Fire Underwriters. Architect: Harry L. Alper, AIA, New York City. Installer: Midhattan Woodworking Corp., New York City. 


From elevator lobby walls to stock room partitions 


The new Weldwood movable wall system is a 
total solution to space division problems. 


POST CONNECTOR уу-3-6 ОС. 
— PLASTIC ACCENT STRIP 


Detail showing standard post construction in Design 104. In above in- 
stallation front post cap was covered with matching Weldwood Walnut 
Flexwood®. This same post is used with low-cost steel faced panels having 
mineral wool cores. 


2 
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2% ER PANEL WIDTH 
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Details of post construction for Design 104E used with economy mate- 
rials such as Weldwood Novoply* or Gypsum. Wainscoting and column 
enclosures to match Design 104 post and panel are available. 


New Weldwood* Movable Wall Design 104 embraces all areas 
of an installation. Panel components are available to meet all 
budget requirements—from $18 a linear foot up. Free choice of 
face and core materials makes it possible to integrate decorative 
treatment throughout-and meet code requirements. 

A single modular system simplifies initial installation and later 
changes. All panels, no matter what type, may be erected and 
removed individually. High- and low-tension wiring is accom- 
modated within the 194" thinness of the system. 

Design 104 is based, for design contour, on aluminum shapes 
having a relatively low tooling cost. It is, therefore, easy to ac- 
commodate deviations in design for a custom appearance at à 
very slight increase in cost. 

For more details, send for "Weldwood Movable Walls", pub- 
lication 2351. If you wish additional details and technical data 
for planning and estimating, a Weldwood Architect's Service 
Representative will gladly call—but only if you specifically re- 
quest it. Write: United States Plywood, Dept. AF 1, 55 West 44th 
Street, New York 36, New York. 


MOVABLE WALL DESIGN 104 


Products of United States Plywood 
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Sculptural plant for IBM (below) 


Transistor factory on the Cóte d' Azur (page 29) 
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1. IBM FACTORY IN NEW YORK. 
From three detailed proposals 
which Paul Rudolph presented to 
IBM for its Components Division 
Facility in East Fishkill, N.Y., the 
client picked the most intricate 
and sculptural design. This photo- 
graph of the model’s side ele- 
vation shows something of the 
building’s strong composition and 
something, of the influence 
of LeCorbusier in Rudolph’s 
handling о! Part of 
IBM’s manufacturing will be in 
the projecting wing at the left, 
the 


too, 


concrete, 


with an entrance in middle 
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Around the from the 
portico on the right is the main 
entrance, marked by a flagpole. 
2. RUSSIAN HILL APARTMENTS. 
Not only will the tenants in these 
apartments on бап Francisco's 
Russian Hill have magnificent 
views, but pedestrians, whose view 
would ordinarily be blocked by 


corner 


so large a building, will be abl 
to see the bay through an opening 
between the tower and the base 
Above this base for parking and 
slim concrete 


storage, pairs of 


300 feet high will carry 23 
they 


piers 


floors. The piers narrow as 


rise, and the floors widen in 18- 


inch increments above the fif- 
teenth floor. Architect: Neill 
Smith; Claude Oakland, associate 
Builder: Eichler Homes, Inc. 

3. NEW JERSEY STATE SCHOOL. 
A 1961 bond issue authorized the 
State of New Jersey to spend 
nearly $14 million on the Wood- 
bridge State School in Wood- 
bridge Township. The plan, de- 
veloped by Vincent G. Kling and 
Diehl & Stein, is a community 
of one-story cottages, each a self- 
contained unit, built around a tri- 
angular hospital. The school is fo: 


1,000 mentally retarded children. 
4. LOS ANGELES OFFICES. The 
dignified “corporate look” which 
marks an increasing number of 
headquarters offices has been 
adopted in this speculative build- 
ing for Harold Held and Irwin 
Daniels of Security Builders in 
Los Angeles. Charles Luckman 
Associates has sheathed 17 floors 
of rental offices in a curtain wall 
of gray glass, anodized aluminum 
frames, and black porcelainized 
aluminum spandrels, fronted by a 
30-foot landscaped plaza. Cost: 
$5.5 million. 

continued on page 29 
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The battle of 
GETTYSBURG... 


You are there... 
and so is 


Here, in the Civil War Wax Museum, is the full story 
of that historic conflict, realistically depicted by over 
150 figures in more than 35 scenes . . . culminating in a 
stirring, colorful presentation of the highlights of the 
three-day battle of Gettysburg. 

As you might imagine, the Museum's amazingly life 
like figures, the authenticity of costuming and settings, 
represent a considerable investment in research and plan- 
ning time, labor and money. Protecting this investment 
required, among other things, a thoroughly reliable means 
of maintaining in the building, properly temperate, 
precisely humidified, dust-free air. In a word, Acme- 
conditioned air, reliably supplied by a completely self- 
contained Acme Packaged Air Conditioner . . . and this 
same conditioned air, also contributes to the comfort 
of museum visitors. 


Typical scenes from the many 
tableaux to be viewed in the Na- 
tional Civil War Wax Museum, 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania's newest 
tourist attraction. At left, a few of 
the more than 80 “combatants” in 
the panoramic re-creation of Gettys- 
burg. Below, a meeting of Southern 
military leaders. 


That Acme was selected can be attributed to the in- 
stalling contractor, Mr. LeVan, A. R. LeVan & Son, who 
states, "We've used Acme before and we have never 
had a single problem with any Acme equipment". 
W. Е. Richardson ІП, Museum manager “seconds the 
motion" with a report that the system has been com- 
pletely trouble-free ever since it was installed. 


Like we said... reliable. 


INDUSTRIES, INC. 


JACKSON, MICHIGAN * GREENVILLE, ALABAMA 


MANUFACTURERS OF QUALITY AIR CONDITIONING AND REFRIGERATION EQUIPMENT SINCE 1919 
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5. U.S. KENNEL IN MARYLAND. 
Probably there is nothing in a de- 
signer’s training which prepares 
him for the moment when he is 
picked to design a kennel for 576 
government dogs. Nevertheless, the 
George M. Ewing Co. of Philadel- 
phia solved the problem with a 
campus of six cross-shaped dor- 
mitories connected by covered 
runs and a separate administra- 
tion and laboratory building (fore- 
ground). The Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, the tenant, will build 
this pharmacological laboratory 
in Beltsville, Md. 
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6. COMMUNITY POOL. The swim- 
ming club shown here is part of a 
park and playground for the resi- 
dents of El Dorado Hills, a 
planned community east of Sacra- 
mento, Calif. The clubhouse, de- 
signed by Anshen & Allen, is 
Polynesian in appearance, with a 
California redwood flavor. 

7. INSURANCE HEADQUARTERS. 
On its present site in lower Man- 
hattan, the Home Insurance Co. 
will build a new 44-story tower 
and drastically remodel the build- 
ing next door (right), reducing it 
from 30 stories to 16. The Office 


of Alfred Easton Poor is the ar- 
chitect for the project, which will 
give the company an added 1 mil- 
lion square feet of space, part of 
it available to tenants. 

8. VAN NUYS OFFICES. Тһе 
developers of this five-story build- 
ing near the civic center in Van 
Nuys, Calif., will offer their ten- 
ants the amenities of a skyscraper 
except for the view: high-speed 
elevators, zoned air conditioning, a 
granite- and wood-paneled lobby, 
and a striped curtain wall. Daniel 
L. Dworsky & Associates designed 
the building for Desser & Garfield 


Co. Cost: $1.3 million. 

9. TEXAS COMPANY IN FRANCE. 
Where Roman chariots rolled 
along the road to Gaul, Texans 
and transistors are invading the 
French coast near Nice. Outgrow- 
ing a rented factory, Texas In- 
struments bought 50 acres for a 
new semiconductor plant and 
turned the design over to O’Neil 
Ford and Richard Colley of San 
Antonio and Corpus Christi. The 
towers are intakes and exhausts 
for the heating and cooling sys- 
tem. Associate architect; Robert 
Eloy of Nice. 


continued on page 81 
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by V. Е, Sheridan 
Division Manager 
Norton Door Closer Со. 


Ш Control of doors within school 
buildings is a very important phase 
ofschool plant design. Lack of proper 
attention to this detail can result in 
inconvenience, unnecessary mainte- 
nance expense, and serious problems 
in control of student traffic. Three 
prime factors must be considered in 
the application of door closers within 
school buildings. 


Ш SERVICE: The type of service а 
door is to receive constitutes the first 
consideration. The frequency of use 
of the door is an important factor. 
Entrance, classroom, gymnasium, 
natatorium and washroom doors 
should be considered as maximum 
traffic doors. Doors subject to high 
frequency use especially require ap- 
plication of durable, high quality 
door closers to avoid expensive serv- 
ice problems. The best insurance for 
complete door control and long-last- 
ing service is a door closer incorpo- 
rating full rack and pinion construc- 
tion. This assures control of the door 
throughout its entire travel. 

Ш STYLING: Esthetic considera- 
tions have become increasingly im- 
portant in the selection of all build- 
ing hardware. At one time it was 
satisfactory for door closers to sim- 
ply perform a function. Today they 
must also blend with their surround- 
ings as unobtrusively as possible. 
The variety of architecturally com- 
patible door closers available today 
makes this problem an easy one to 
solve. 

Ш SPECIAL LOCATIONS: Many 
special and unexpected conditions 
often result from the effect of natural 
or mechanically induced air pres- 
sures. Wind loading on doors, par- 


ticularly entrance doors, is a com- 
mon problem that should not be 
overlooked. In some cases it is not 
possible to accurately determine the 
characteristics of an installation un- 
til it is completed. The effects of air 
conditioning on door control must 
also be taken into consideration. 


Exhaust fans and associated unbal- 
anced air pressures on doors can pro- 
duce a unique installation problem. 
Some factors that must be considered 
are CFM rating of fans, size of room, 
affect of other openings such as win- 
dows, whether door opens in or out 
and whether doors are louvered or 
solid. Fan ratings, room size, open- 
ings and door swing are factors that 
must be determined according to the 
individual installation. In the case 
of louvered doors—it is probably 
adequate to select the closer from 
the interior door sizing chart. For 
solid doors it may be necessary to 
select the closer from the exterior 
door sizing chart. Again, this is best 
determined according to the indi- 
vidual case. 


Safety precautions are also of prime 
importance in schools. The applica- 
tion of fusible-link arms for isolating 
a fire or preventing flash fires from 
spreading need not be stressed. The 
importance is obvious. However, it 
should be kept in mind that all fire 
or smoke screen doors must be 
equipped with closers, and that any 
fire door equipped with a closer hav- 
ing the hold-open feature must also 
have a fusible-link device. 

Ш OTHER HARDWARE: Some 
consideration must be given to the 
limitations of door closers. A closer 
is intended to control only the door’s 


© What to look for 


when you select door closers 
for school buildings 


closing. A closer is not meant to act 
as a door holder. Especially where 
heavy traffic or unusual conditions 
are encountered such as entrances, 
gymnasiums, etc., a door holder in- 
dependent of the closer should be 
installed. 


One function a door closer should 
not be called upon to perform is lim- 
iting the degree of opening of a door. 
A closer is not designed to be a door 
stop. When it is used for this purpose 
it places undue stress on the internal 
mechanism. The simplest solution to 
this problem is an auxiliary door stop. 
It should also be kept in mind that 
a closer should not be expected to 
overcome a poor door installation. 
Doors should be hung properly and 
should be free-swinging. 


Ш CONSULT AN EXPERT: The 
above considerations are intended to 
point out some of the problems asso- 
ciated with the proper selection of 
door closers. Norton door closers 
have been designed to solve all 
school applications. The products 
are available. The surest way to ob- 
tain proper control for your doors is 
to request the services of a builders 
hardware man or a Norton repre- 
sentative. They’ll be happy to work 
with you. Their skill and technical 
experience will assure you of proper 
door control. 


Series 1600 
Tri-Style Closer 


NORTON® DOOR CLOSERS 
372 Meyer Rd., Bensenville, Illinois 


Regular 
Surface Closer 
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10. CALIFORNIA HOSPITAL. The 
zigzag walls of St. Mary's Help 
Hospital in Daly City, Calif., 
provide patient rooms of unex- 
pected shape: the projecting 
rooms are square, and the odd- 
shaped rooms lie behind the flat 
walls. Architects Stone, Marraccini 
& Patterson devised the in-and-out 
pattern to take advantage of a 
fine view, control sun, and elimi- 
nate the need for air conditioning. 
11. CENTURY CITY'S SECOND. 
The second Gateway office tower 
in Century City, the giant West 
Los Angeles undertaking in which 
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Alcoa and Zeckendorf Property 
Corp. are partners, is a twin of 
the first, which is to be finished 
in June. The new one is to be 13 


stories high, enclosed in gold 
anodized aluminum. Architects: 


Welton Becket & Associates. 

12. LUXURY IN HOUSTON. ‘The 
man who owns Inwood Manor, a 
luxury apartment house going up 
on the edge of Houston’s River 
Oaks, is Dr. Ernest L. Wilkinson, 
president of Brigham Young Uni- 
versity in Provo, Utah. For their 
client, Houston Architects Neu- 
haus & Taylor designed a frame 


* 
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of precast concrete columns and 
arches and extended them into 
balconies at the corners. The 150 
apartments, roughly ten to a floor, 
will run from one to three bed- 
rooms. Cost: $5.5 million. 

13. CHURCH HOME IN MICHIGAN. 
Small scale, a pleasant site, and 
proximity to a church and stores 
keep this housing-for-the-elderly 
project from being as forlorn as 
most. This is the Martin Luther 
Memorial Home, sponsored by 40 
Lutheran congregations, to Бе 
built in South Lyons, Mich. Small 
residential wings fanning out be- 
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hind the entrance аге connected 
to the central dining room. Archi- 
tects: Begrow & Brown. 

14. ATRIUM HOUSES IN CHICAGO. 
Adapting the idea of the “atrium 
house” to the urban density of a 
Chicago neighborhood, Architects 
Tigerman & Koglin’s block of 12 
townhouses will share one central 
court. The entrance to this atrium 
will be a passage between pairs of 
houses. In addition to the central 
space, each house will have a 
court walled off from the street 
and the next house. Owners: 
Marshall and Howard Abraham. 
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Design your specific Air Conditioning 
System with Standard Components 


Now you can benefit from all the economy advantages of packaged air conditioners 
while retaining equipment flexibility necessary to meet specific air conditioning ap- 
plications. 


The Dunham-Bush 'LSCU' is a low silhouette air cooled condenser with matching 
power pack, including compressor, receiver, piping and associated controls. Ca- 
pacities range from 5 to 60 tons. Normally mounted on the roof of supermarkets, 
theaters, schools, manufacturing plants, warehouses, etc. they provide a variable 
selection of weather proof air conditioning components that save valuable indoor 
space and yet, because of the low silhouette design, do not interfere with the architec- 
tural styling of the building. 


Coupled with Dunham-Bush air handling units or comfort conditioners they provide 
a complete installation. 


FORM 7017A FREE, UPON REQUEST. 


DUNHAM-BUSH, INC. 
WEST HARTFORD 10, CONN. - WESTON, ONTARIO, CANADA 
SALES OFFICES LOCATED IN PRINCIPAL CITIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLO 


Self-crating exhibit (below) 
Prefabs on pylons (page 34) 


TRAVELING EXHIBIT 


This hinged crate (center) opens into a self- 
contained traveling exhibit, ready to be plug- 
ged into the nearest outlet. As the above 
photographs show, the same crate unfolds 
into different shapes for display: it can be 
lined up along a wall (left), or turned inside 
out to make an island (right)—and these 
are only two of ten possible arrangements. 
The industrial design firm of Michael Lax 
Associates originally designed the box as a 
container for a client’s exhibit, then decided 
to market it as a standard item. 

Each segment contains its own lighting, 


PRESTRESSED “Y” 


A letter at a time, Structural Engineer T. Y. 
Lin is creeping up on his own initials: sup- 
plementing an earlier "T," his newest pre- 
cast, prestressed structural shape is a "Y" for 
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concealed in the plastic header, and storage, 
built into the base. The crate panels are 
34-inch exterior-grade plywood, with oak 
skids on the sides and aluminum angle 
braces at top and bottom. The interior 
panels are Masonite. Heavy-duty steel hinges 
run the height of the container. 

The closed box is 8 feet high, 30 inches 
square, and weighs 375 pounds. Standard- 
size units cost $1,500, but other sizes may 
be specially ordered. 

Manufacturer: Tecton Corp. Exhibit Sys- 
tems, Box 375, Gracie Station, New York 28. 


folded-plate roofs. Several of the new shapes 
are shown below, lined up in a casting yard. 
With minor modifications to accommodate 
the angles, Y's can be cast in T forms. The 
advantage of the new section over the T is 
increased strength, resulting in longer clear 
spans. 

Lin Y’s are cast in 8- and 10-foot widths 
(see typical 10-foot cross section), and flange 
angles of 15 to 35 degrees, available in 5 
degree increments, Sections are custom cast 
in lengths up to 120 feet. 

Manufacturer: Lin Tee Affiliates, 14656 
Oxnard St., Van Nuys, Calif. 


PRODUCTS 


DRY DRAWINGS 


A new paper called UV-Dri copies drawings 
exposed to it under ultraviolet light without 
any further fixing or processing by chemicals, 
gases, or heat. The paper reacts to ultra- 
violet light shining through a translucent or 
transparent master, reversing dark lines on 
the original to white on the copy. Although 
the paper’s coating is new, the process does 
not require special equipment: it can be run 
through existing diazo machines of any 
make, It simply bypasses the developer unit. 
Eventually, Copymation, which developed 
the paper and also sells diazo machines, 
will market a simplified diazo machine with- 
out a developer. 

One drawback to UV-Dri is that the 
image is not fixed, and further exposure to 
ultraviolet light or direct sunlight will make 
it fade, although it keeps well indoors. This 
drawback, however, turns out to be an ad- 
vantage if more information is to be added: 
the existing lines on the drawing may be 
blocked off and a new master placed over 
the paper. 

Initially, the only paper color available 
is blue, although red, green, and violet have 
been tested satisfactorily. Papers of several 
weights and degrees of gloss are available. 
In blueprint size, UV-Dri costs about 2% 
to 3 cents per square foot, prepackaged in 
sheets and rolls. 


Manufacturer: Copymation, Inc., 5650 N. 
Western Ave., Chicago 45. 


SHADOWED GLASS 


New patterns and color add dimension to 
Owens-Illinois’ Thinlite curtain wall. In 
place of glass block 2 inches thick, the main- 
stay of the line, the new tile faces are re- 
cessed to give depth and strong shadow 
patterns, In this photograph of a wall sec- 
tion, the pattern is a modified hexagon 
formed by the edges of the tile. The other 
new pattern, not shown, is a rectangle with 
a rib running down the middle. The new 
color is Royal Gray, a clear neutral. 

The size of both tiles is 12 by 6 inches, 
and the cost is slightly more than standard 
Thinlite. The new tiles may also be com- 
bined with other Thinlite units. 

Manufacturer: Kimble Glass Co., Owens- 
Illinois, Toledo 1. 

continued on page $4 
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NEW/...As functional and ALL-IN-ONE PREFAB 


Possibly the Modubilt System reaches the 
, ultimate in packaged buildings: the com- 

mo ern as tomorrow 5 | pany designs, builds, furnishes, landscapes, 
| and finamces one- and two-story buildings 

under a single contract. The basic unit 


, 
(photo Below) is a steel box mounted on 
are l ec ure two massive: pylons, one containing stairs 


or an eevretor, the other housing all the 


Imaginative engineering is a priceless asset in the develop- 
ment of any product. It is this creative touch that has 
become a tradition with Halsey Taylor—reflected here in 
the introduction of the "Architect," a new self-contained 
semi-recessed wall fountain. It has its own air cooled con- 
densing unit and a distinctive cabinet apron, available in 
vinyl-clad, stainless steel or Halsey Taylor grey. 


THE HALSEY W. TAYLOR CO, Warren, O. 


mechanical and electrical equipment. A two- 
story mede is exactly the same, but with 
the ground floor enclosed. Likely markets 


for the system: motels, professional offices, 
stores, Bxanch banks, showrooms, and light 


m Architect 


This is the very newest 


manufaeturing plants. Modubilt is also look- 
ing for rxarge:s abroad, particularly in under- 
год із the pioneer | developed countries, where building com- 

ponents: could be shipped in by air and 


Halsey Taylor Wall- | . 
eda erected by unskilled workers from color- 


Mount series. It's in 
| coded diagrams. 


the wall, off the floor, 4 2 | nis : 4% қ 
P While the basic units structure remains 


air-cooled, smartl i 2 5 ё А 
- tly ) | the same, inüll panels for the curtain wall 


styled for any decor, allow sxme variety in materials, and mov- 
able partitions give flexibility to the interior. 
Expanding the basic unit (40 by 52 feet, 
or 2,087) square feet) is a matter of multi- 
plying miis, tacking them on іп апу direc- 


see Sweet's or . : 
the Yellow Pages шг tion, Cost for a complete unit runs from $13 
to $18 per square foot, which includes the 
installetiom of utilities and interior finishes, 
but net partitions or furnishings. 

Manufacturer: Modubilt Corp., 405 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 17. 


SNAP-T@GETHER SIDING 


Reynois' new commercial building panels 
Quality Drinking Fixtures — Styling plus Service snap txgecher without mechanical fasteners. 
The deep ribs hide the joints so effectively 
that а lemg wall appears to be one con- 


| 


tinuous panel. The official name of this new 
roofing and siding system is the Concealed 
Clip Panel, or CCP for short. A simple hand 
tool snaps the panels together. No calking 
is needed. 

CCP panels are 1 foot wide, up to 40 
feet long, and formed in three thicknesses of 
aluminum, 0.032, 0.040, and 0.050 inches. 
The sheet used is lightly embossed, available 
in natural aluminum or prefinished in eight 
colors. As to cost, Reynolds will say only 
that it is "competitive with other building 
panels." 

Manufacturer: Reynolds Metals Co., Rich- 
mond 18, Va. 


FLAT WIRING 


A new kind of wiring in tape form—so flat 
that it scarcely bulges where the wires are 
—sticks to almost anything, although it is 
most useful for ceramic tile, concrete, or 
cinder-block surfaces. Similar brands have 
been introduced by Minnesota Mining & 
Manufacturing Co. and by Koiled Kords 
Inc., both intended for low-voltage instal- 
lations, particularly telephone wiring. 


EH. 


The four wires of 3M's Scotchflex brand 
cable (above) are imbedded in vinyl insula- 
tion. The tape is 9/16 inch wide and is 
sold in 100-foot rolls packed in a dispenser. 
Depending on the quantity ordered, the cost 
runs from $5.50 to $6.91 per roll. Terminals 
(see photo), connectors, and corner covers 

continued on page 36 
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how to get fire protection and metal pan 
acoustical units IN ONE SPECIFICATION 


Rollform Fire-Rated 
Metal Pan Ceiling 
construction eliminates 
the need for contact 
fireproofing and/or 
intermediate ceiling 
fire barriers. 


SECTION: FIRE-RATED CEILING SHOWING DIFFUSER AND LIGHT FIXTURE PENETRATION 


FIRE-RATED 
METAL PAN 


acoustical ceilings by ROLLFORM 


2 "P 1 ; 
3-hour floor and ceiling assembly rating /4-hour beam rating 


Now, there is an answer for fire protection combined with the easy 
maintenance and durable beauty of snap-in metal рап... and it’s 
available now from Rollform—Fire-Rated Metal Pan Ceilings. 


Specify Rollform Fire-Rated Metal Pan Ceilings for № all dry con- 
struction under one contract Ш dependable fire protection m high 
thermal value at ceiling level № low-cost recessed light fixture fire 
protection № high penetrations permissible. m WITH ... bonus 
acoustical qualities: high noise reduction coefficient (.90 N.R.C.) 
and high attenuation factor. Write for Rollform Fire-Rated Metal Pan 
literature and Underwriters’ Laboratories Test Report. "Но WITH щы 


LABEL SERVICE 


INCORPORATED 
P.O. Box 1065, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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ROLLING DOORS 
STEEL OR ALUMINUM 


Whether your needs call for doors high or wide, 
big or small, standard or special, Kinnear Rolling 
Doors offer more advantages than any other type 
of closure. They save time, cut costs, increase pro- 
tection and add a neat clean-cut appearance to any 
structure. 

Kinnear Doors open straight upward, clearing the 
entire doorway — floor, wall and overhead space, 
inside and outside the building is always fully 
usable. When closed, their interlocking all-metal 
slat curtain gives extra protection against intruders, 
vandals, wind, weather and fire. And, with 


Kinnear’s power operator you can have efficient are also part of the system. 
push-button control from any number of conven- Koiled Kords’ Teletape (above) comes ina 
ient locations! different size, 11/16 inch wide and 0.015 


inch thick. The four wires are sandwiched 
between two layers of Mylar. Teletape is 
sold in 150-foot rolls and in five colors— 
beige, white, blue, gray, and green. Cost: 
$80 per thousand feet. 

Manufacturers: Minnesota Mining & Manu- 
facturing Co., 2501 Hudson Rd., St. Paul 
19; Koiled Kords Inc., Whitney Blake Co., 
New Haven 14, Conn. 


PROTECTION FOR COPPER 


The photograph below shows the effective- 
ness of a new, two-part coating for copper 
(left), compared with an ordinary nitro- 
cellulose lacquer (right). Both doors have 
been exposed to three years of weathering. 
Last month the International Copper Re- 
search Association announced approval of 
the new two-part coatings, which protect 
copper and copper alloys for several years 
in indoor use (not yet guaranteed for out- 
doors): a silicone primer made by Union 


Extra heavy galvanizing 
and Kinnear’s Paint Bond 


insures many extra years Carbide (Forum, бері. 762), and an acrylic 
of carefree service life. topcoat made by several manufacturers. 
More important, your Kin- INCRA coatings are applied іп various 
near Doors will never be thicknesses, depending on use, to new or 
obsolete — every door is old copper surfaces which have undergone 
REGISTERED — full de- a thorough cleaning first to remove any 
tails and drawings are kept traces of tarnish. The coatings cost 2 to 5 


in Kinnear’s fireproof 
vaults. This makes replace- 
ment parts readily available 
for even those doors with 
a half century or more of 
service, Write today and 
get all these benefits with 
Kinnear Rolling Doors to 
fit your needs! 


THE KINNEAR MFG. CO. KINNEAR 


Factories: ROLLING DOORS] 
1640-60 Fields Avenue, Columbus 16, Ohio Saving Ways in Doorways 
1742 Yosemite Avenue, San Francisco, Calif. 


Offices and representatives in all principal cities 


cents per square foot. 

Information: International Copper Re- 
search Association, Inc., 1271 Avenue of the 
Americas, New York 20. 


CHEAPER SHELLS 


The three-dimensional acoustical ceiling tile 
that Johns-Manville introduced a year ago 
(Forum, Dec. 61) comes in two new ver- 
sions: the rippled vault shown above and a 
smooth-surfaced shell of identical shape but 
inverted, so that it projects down into the 
room. The news, besides the texture of one 
and the convex shape of the other, is that 
these new shells are considerably less expen- 
sive than the original Acousti-Shell. The 
price, including the cost of installation and 
the supporting grid, is 45 to 60 cents per 
square foot. 

All three shells are the same size, 24 inches 
square and approximately 2 inches deep. The 
new, less expensive shells do not have the 
glass-fiber fabric facing of the original: in- 
stead, they are painted white. Matching flat 
panels fit the borders of a room and the cut- 
outs around lighting fixtures and columns. 

Manufacturer: Johns-Manville Corp., 22 
E. 40th St, New York 16. 


PROTECTIVE ZINC 


Devcon Z, a new protective coating for iron 
and steel, is 95 per cent pure zinc and 
per cent epoxy binders, a mixture said to 
be as effective as hot-dip galvanizing in 
preventing rust. Instead of sealing the sur- 
face against moisture, as red lead and some 
other paints do, Devcon Z prevents corrosion 
by galvanic action. It may be painted, 
sprayed, brushed, or rolled on either old or 
new surfaces, though it is particularly suc- 
cessful in patching rusty surfaces, neutraliz- 
ing them, and preventing further damage. It 
has been approved by Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories as an alternate to hot-dip galvanizing. 
Devcon Z costs about 2 cents per square 
foot for the material alone, not including 
the labor to apply it. It is sold in 1,/-, 
6-, and 24-pound containers. 
Manufacturer: Devcon Corp., Danvers, 
Mass. END 
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IMAGINATIVE USE OF 
STIMULATING MATERIALS 


You can select distinctive Haws fountain 
designs that keep pace with your own 
architectural ideas. They’re fresh! Here 
are a few for your appraisal: detailed 
specs are yours for the asking. 


Fiberglass Model HDFC 


HDFC electric water cooler, AIR 
COOLED! Semi-recessed wall model, 
molded in strong fiberglass. In 3 colors 
or white. 


Hard Anodized Aluminum 


7L wall fountain in cast Tenzaloy alumi- 
num, hard anodized to rich bronze fin- 
ish that stands up under rough usage. 
Here’s a real beauty: and practical, too! 


7J wall model with same hard anodized 
finish as 7L, above. Features Haws 
easy-action push-button valve. 


Лоде! 7.) 


Stainless Steel 


10V multiple wall fountain, new from 
every angle, featuring push-button 
valves. 


Model 10V 


ИЕ, DRINKING FOUNTAINS 


products of 


HAWS DRINKING FAUCET COMPANY 
1441 Fourth Street * Berkeley 10, Calif. 


Since 1909 
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Ornamental Stainless Steel Tubing м Beauty єв 
Permanence ® Three basic shapes 8 Square 
s Rectangular e Round м Five Finishes яв Pol- 
ished e Polished and buffed м Mirror яв Satin 
e Brushed m Wide range of sizes in each shape яв 
Exceptional bending to suit design requirements. 
e Ornamental Stainless Steel Tubing—a modern 


architectural material that is never styleless— 
designed and produced by Wallingford, since 
1922 a leader in stainless steel. 

zm Request—on your letterhead, please—the new 
bulletin that describes and illustrates our com- 
plete line of Ornamental Stainless Steel Tubing. 


We ag direc is never stylelecs 
Ao 


THE WALLINGFORD STEEL CO. 
WALLINGFORD, CONNECTICUT, U.S.A. 


PROGRESS IN 


METALS 


SINCE 1922 


Travelers seating, conferees’ table, musicians’ chair 


FURNISHINGS 


1. NEW EAMES CHAIRS. Chicago's 
O'Hare and Washington's Dulles 
Airports have been outfitted with 
Charles Eames’ new Tandem 
Seating for Herman Miller. The 
units have roomy seats, cushioned 
black vinyl upholstery, and sturdy 
T-beam supports. O’Hare chose 
the pedestal-leg unit above; Dul- 
les, a back-to-back arrangement. 
Average cost: $100 per chair. 

2. FABRICS BY GIRARD. These 
swatches are from a new fabric 
group by Alexander Girard for 
Herman Miller: Milfrieze, a loopy 
rayon-and-linen upholstery woven 
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in France; and Lace, a discharge 
print on Belgian cotton. 

3. EASY-TO-OPEN FILES. Pressure 
from one finger on a_ recessed 
latch opens Steelcase Їпс,8 new 
“3000” files, which come in units 
of two, three, four, or five draw- 
ers. Cost: $110 and up. 

4. STEEL-FRAMED DESK. This 
double-pedestal desk from Pace 
Designs Inc. is part of a collec- 
tion designed by Jack Freidin and 
framed in polished chrome-plated 
steel. This desk may be ordered 
in walnut, rosewood, or teak. In 
walnut, the desk costs $950. 


5. WALNUT SHELL. In a slightly 
taller version, this stacking chair 
seats orchestra members in Lincoln 
Center’s Philharmonic Hall, the 
narrow waist neatly dividing the 
tails of their coats. Made by Ply- 
craft and distributed by Direc- 
tional Contract Furniture, the 
shell is molded walnut built up to 
15 plies at the narrowest point. 
Cost: $44, with Naugahyde-cov- 
ered cushions. 

6. GEOMETRIC PENDANT. Lighto- 
lier’s Symfoni pendant lamps are 
intricate geometric shapes о! 
pressed steel open at top and bot- 


tom. This one is 13 inches long, 
814 inches wide, and costs $60. 
7. ROUND CONFERENCE TABLE. 
To lend importance to confer- 
ences, this new Lehigh table is an 
8-foot circle of rosewood, walnut, 
or teak on a cast-aluminum, “Col- 
umn X” base. Commensurately, 
its cost is $2,200. 

8. TRIM BENCH-TABLE. General 
Fireproofings GoodForm 6000 
tables and benches have tops of 
oil-finished walnut or teak veneers; 
legs are brightly polished alumi- 
num. In this size, 24 by 48 inches, 
the table-bench costs $196 to $249. 
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pq Specify to your heart's content from Costa Меза 5 new Catalog 90 on Series 8000 & 4000. 
ж Light-scale designs by leading designers: desk groupings, credenzas, conference tables, 

P Я occasional tables, seating, upholstered pieces. Showrooms in major cities. For info: 
Costa Mesa Furniture Co., 1040 N. Olive, Anaheim 1, Calif. Telephone (714) 535-2231. 


for Centralized 
Disposal of 
Soiled Linen, 
Rubbish, Dust, 
Paper, and Garbage 


Year in, year out... 
Wilkinson Chutes set the 
standard for efficient cen- 
tralized disposal. 


Installation of Wilkinson Centralized Disposal 
Chutes reduces labor costs, improves operating 
efficiency, helps maintain high sanitary standards. 


WILKINSON 


Stainless Steel 
CORNER GUARDS 


ж Unmarred stainless steel finish 
and permanent protection 
to corners. 

ж Adjustable anchor simplifies 
installation. 

* Models for tile, concrete block, 
metal stud and plastered walls. 


See our catalog in Sweet's Architectural File or write for copy 


WILKINSON CHUTES, INC. 


619 East Tallmadge Ave. Akron 10, Ohio 


WILKINSON CHUTES (Canada) LTD. 


9 Dwight Ave. Toronto 14, Ontario, Canada 


THE 1962 FORUM DIRECTORY OF THE 100 BIGGEST 


Architects / Contractors / Clients 


Last year the 100 biggest architects account- 
ed for nearly 19% of the dollar volume of all 
building construction, the 100 biggest con- 
tractors for 21%, and the 100 biggest cor- 
porate clients for 11% of all commercial, 
industrial and utility buildings. 


Who are the firms? What are their prospects 
for this year? Architectural FORUM's latest 
guide to Building’s Biggest is now available. 
50¢ per copy prepaid. Send your orders to 
Room 19-38, Architectural FORUM, Time & 
Life Building, New York 20, N. Y. 


/ КОМЫ Wey ЁШ Мань Timetable 
| 2 юг Decisions 


Since the first caveman scratched a crude 
sign on the wall of his cave to mark passage 
of a day, man has tried to keep accurate 
track of time. People in many ages have 
dabbled with the calendar, instituting nu- 
merous changes to correct previous errors in 
the computation of the solar system's movements. Finally Pope Gregory's scientists 
worked out a new calendar in the 16th century which would lose but one day in 3,000 
years. This is the calendar the English world adopted in 1752. 


In these days of momentous urgencies throughout the world, the calendar, as always, is 
man's launching pad for decisions. 


May man's prayers at this Holiday Season for divine guidance in making the right deci- 
sions be granted ...so that Peace On Earth, Good Will Toward Men will become а 
wondrous reality. 


I am happy to announce the publication of the International Association of Bridge, 
Structural & Ornamental Ironworkers' *Curtain Wall" construction calendar for 1963. 
May each day of the New Year bring to you and yours all of the good things of life for 
complete happiness. 


TA 


General President 
International Association 


- of Bridge, Structural 
P & Ornamental Ironworkers 
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Complete coordination 
with Flightline desk andehaity upholstered 
seating and new 3000 Series files. | 


Completely Coordinated Offices by Steelcase! 


The beauty and efficiency of custom design — at production line prices! 
Until now, comprehensive coordination of design and color in office furniture has been available only on 
custom order, Not any тоге! With the introduction of the distinctive new 3000 Series files, Steelcase makes 
it possible for you to plan complete coordination of design, color, and function for any office, regardless of 
size — at production line prices! And without sacrificing quality! Next time you have an office project, why 
not coordinate economically — with Steelcase? We already serve many of your colleagues and would like to 


work with you. Steelcase Inc., Grand Rapids, Michigan; Canadian Steelcase Co., Ltd., Don Mills, Ontario. 


Free, on request. v Ifi нийн Complete information on Steelcase desks, chairs, and files, Address Dept. А. 
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` iş virtually no attempt to expand education, social services, or integrated residential 


me 
It has been said that every American has two home towns—his own, and 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


This special issue of FonuM is devoted to the тээ 
It is a pretty strange home town for most Americans, everything considered: it isthe | | 
capital of what we like to call the greatest чеона on earth; yet its citizens have | 
no representation, and only the barest level of self-determination. 
It is the physical symbol of the U.S.; yet it looks like no other American city (whieh, 
in some respects, тау be a good thing). қ My. 


ment in the ате ае future, only an ideal concept of what the Washington region | 
should be in the distant year 2,000. 

It is, among other things, the capital of a nation that has produced some of the finest - 
architecture in this century; yet it had, until very recently, not a single distinguished | 
modern building (it is blessed, instead, with scores of feeble, neoclassical fagades), 
It is a metropolis of 764,000 inhabitants (not counting its vast suburbs); yet this 
metropolis is administered by a small clique of Southern Congressmen, most of 
whom come from rural districts. 

It has a larger percentage of Negroes (56) than any other large U.S. city; yet there 
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facilities to achieve a more balanced community. | 
In short, Washington seems neither to reflect nor to lead the nation which it serves. 
Itis, to coin a phrase, a mess. 

This mess did not come about through lack of attention or even through a dearth ot 
plans. Everyone has his ideas of what Washington should be, and the entire federal 
area could be wallpapered with schemes for the city's development. б 
Yet only two plans—the original L'Enfant Plan and its stepchild, the McMillan-Burnham . 
Plan of 1901—have had any real impact. The sole great act of civic design in Wash- л | 
ington during this century has been the clearing of the Mall, and even that "emág ) А 
uncompleted, ӘЗ 
The central reason for much of this is that Washington тау be the hardest city in E 
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the U.S. in which to get something done. For this hotbed of American politics is a 
political no man's land, with a decision-making structure that is straight out of Alice 
in Wonderland. | 

The sources of real power т Washington are Congress and the White House; and 
for both of these, the capital is a part-time worry, far down on their lists of global 
concerns. The part-time worry has been delegated to an all-but-incomprehensible 
maze of agencies and commissions, each with a small, sharply limited, jealously 
guarded bit of authority—each with the power to say “по,” none with the power to 
say "yes." 

Congress seems to like it this way, and the White House didn't seem to care, one 
way or another, until recently. 

But since Mr. Kennedy assumed office, his administration has made a series of ap- 
pointments and policy statements indicating that Washington may be in for some 
drastic changes. The forceful leadership thus far exerted, together with the promise 
of more to come, is the most hopeful sign in the capital today. 

Most of the moves made by the White House to date have to do with the rebeauti- 
fication of Washington. This is fine, but rebeautification alone will not solve many of 
the city's fundamental problems. Most of these are the product of the District's 
labyrinthine structure. Some are economic, such as the steady fiscal strangulation 
of the District by an often hostile Congress. Some are social, such as the headlong 
stampede of the white middle class into the suburbs. 

In short, Washington's troubles, like those of every other large U.S. city, are too 
deep seated to be solved by expert cosmetics. 


This special issue of FoRuM is an attempt to pinpoint some of these troubles and to 
suggest solutions. If some of the diagnosis seems harsh, perhaps the reason is that 
Washington has been hiding too long behind its picture-postcard monuments—that 
it has become a kind of “Potemkin Village" behind whose brightly scrubbed façades 
are concealed outrages of urban living and urban planning that disgrace all of us. 


For Washington is our town. It is the biggest company town in the world—and we 
happen to own the company. What goes on here is every American's business. 
Washington is also a symbol. If it were to become a symbol of the best in urban 
planning and urban design—as it could and as it should—then the impact of such 
leadership upon the rest of urban America might be enormous. 


The need for this kind of symbolic demonstration is great and immediate. The chal- 


lenge in Washington and the rest of urban America has never been more serious— 
but the will to meet that challenge with forceful leadership has rarely been stronger. 
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DRAMATIS PERSONAE 
---оғ who runs what 


Here ave some of the people who 
shape the character of the Nation's 
Capital: Sallying forth to battle 
for a City Beautiful are the Presi- 
dent, his First Lady, and their 
favorite Advisor on the Arts (A). 
The favorite Advisor is actually an 
artist, very poor form in a city run 
mostly by laymen who only know 
what they like. The President's 
housekeeper, called the General 
Services Administrator, interviews 
architects who want to design Gen- 
eral Services (B). The eagle-eyed 
gent watching him is an Elected 
Representative of the People (ez- 
cept, of course, the Non-People 
who live in Washington). The 
Elected Representative keeps an 
eye on who gets what, or doesn’t. 

Тһе top-hatted sport above (С) 
is a Private Investor, who plops 
new buildings into the city pretty 
much at random. Next to him (D), 
pulling a futuristic choo-choo, is 
the Transportation Czar who likes 
mass-transport and hates highways. 
(There is also a man who hates 
mass-transport and likes highways, 
but he is not shown.) The hydra- 
headed burgher (Е) represents the 
Board of Trade which guards the 
cash register against the tax asses- 
sors. The General (F) is Engineer 
Commissioner of the city. He knows 
how to get things done, a curious 
specialty in a place notable for 
not doing things. 

The Solon (G), who passes the 
laws that govern the city, keeps 
the ballot bor padlocked so the 
Non-People who live in Washing- 
ton won't steal the vote, which 
would upset everything. The lady 
with the shotgun (H) is actually 
а very kindly Planning Espert; 
it’s just that she also hates high- 
ways. The man with the scissors 
(1) із head of the Federal City 
Council. He likes to cut red tape. 

The dignified gentlemen around 
the table (J) are members of the 
Fine Arts Commission. Their func- 
tion is to discourage the Fine Arts. 
The function of the mam under 
the dome (K) is to architect the 
Capitol. He is not an architect. 

Paddling down the river is the 
former Planning Director for the 
city (L), leaving for places where 
planning is more fun. Finally, 
there is the Redevelopment Czar 
(M), working on the Southwest 
picture puzzle. Alas, the pieces 
don’t quite seem to fit together. 


As the curtain rises, 
the scene is one of 


utter confusion = 
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HOW WASHINGTON IS RUN: 
AN UNGOVERNMENT 
WITHOUT TOP OR BOTTOM 


“This is the capital of a leading country of the Free World, 
and it will be to our disgrace if we have any situation develop 
in the city of Washington—this rather beautiful city, in some 
ways—which is not a credit to all of our people. г 


JOHN Е. KENNEDY, December 12, 1962 


The drawings at left depict some, but by no means all, of 
the people currently at work fixing up the face of our nation’s 
capital, Note that each is busily concentrating on his own 
particular task, paying little heed to what is going on around 
him. Note, too, that each moves in a different direction. 
Note, finally, that there seems to be no discernible pattern 
to the whole. 

If you look closely enough you will find here the reasons 
why Washington boasts the most sterile civic architecture yet 
built on such a grand scale; why the great Mall is an empty 
meadow spotted with shacks and surrounded by mediocrity; 
why downtown Washington is a spectacularly unimposing 
place; why the great avenues are clogged with traffic and the 
open spaces filled to overflowing with parked cars; why the 
wide Potomac remains an open sewer; why there are never 
enough schools or libraries or social services. 

There is still beauty here, of course. It is composed of 
generous green spaces, profuse trees, a pervasive order of 
basic outline, noble works of past architectural eras, and 
emotive symbols of democracy. But this beauty, a heritage of 
the past, is being rapidly eroded by the misdirected present. 

Conceived in grandeur, Washington is being executed in 
poverty of means and spirit. 


Plenty of ideas—but little accomplishment 


No one really wants it that way. Our cast of principal 
characters is composed almost (but not quite) entirely of 
men of good will. Nor is there a shortage of ideas. More 
planning and design thought has been lavished on Washing- 
ton than on any other American city. The difficulty is that 
precious few of these ideas are ever realized. 

The basic reason is Washington’s nightmarish structure for 
the making of decisions. Any understanding of the present 
state of the nation’s capital—and the hopes for its future— 
must begin with an understanding of how Washington is run. 

In theory, the formal structure is quite simple. Congress 


CARTOONS BY EDWARD SOREL 


has the constitutional power “to exclusively legislate” over 
the District of Columbia, and acts as Washington’s city coun- 
cil. It has delegated some administrative powers to a three- 
man Board of Commissioners appointed by the President. In 
practice, the system has bred prodigious complexity and fre- 
quent injustice. Two political scientists have recently studied 
the results, and arrived at similarly distressing conclusions. 

“There is neither top nor bottom to the structure of gov- 
ernment in the District of Columbia,” says Martha Derthick 
in City Politics in Washington, D.C. “Authority does not 
come to a peak, in a single individual or agency, nor does 
it rest on the broad foundation of a voting public. It is 
distributed not vertically, but horizontally. . . .” 

Royce Hanson of American University, in his dissertation 
on The Process of Governing Metropolitan Washington, states 
flatly that "there is no general government as such in the 
federal city. . . . This ‘ungovernment,’ unparalleled in any 


other major city, has no common root or base of political 
power or legislative authority." 


24 


The engineer commissioner always wears a star 


One of the engaging peculiarities of the District government 
is that, by law, one of the commissioners must come from 
the Army Corps of Engineers. Engineer commissioners auto- 
matically become generals and usually go on to be chief of the 
corps, so the job is something of a plum. To find civilian com- 
missioners, however, the President usually has to use all of 
his powers of persuasion. Their lot is frustration. Not only 
are they dependent on Congress for money, but many of 
the normal functions of municipal government are scattered 
throughout Washington in agencies whose loyalties are ргі- 
marily federal. 

There can also be trouble at the back door. The District’s 
administrative departments (popularly lumped under the title 
of “the District Building") form an unusually stable bureauc- 
racy. Hanson calls them “petty principalities,” bulwarked 
by Congressional patronage, friendly special-interest groups, 
and the fact that everyone from the department head down 
is under civil service. One commissioner said at his farewell 
banquet that not once in 12 years on the board did he reverse 
a decision by a department head. 
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The commissioners’ influence on the face of Washington, 
then, is a sharply limited one. What little there is falls ex- 
clusively to the engineer commissioner, and consists primarily 
of zoning power, partial control over the highway program, 
and construction of the District’s own buildings. 

The incumbent is Brigadier General Frederic J. Clarke, 
a brisk activist who is generally regarded as the most enlight- 
ened corpsman to hold the post in recent memory. Past en- 
gineer commissioners have been noted for their friendliness 
toward the most conservative Washington business interests, 
as represented in the Board of Trade. Clarke is widely felt to 
take a broader view of Washington’s problems. He and High- 
way Director Harold Aiken have regularly engaged architec- 
tural consultants on freeway design, for example (and now 
have a plan to bring them in ahead of the engineers so their 
function can be more than cosmetic). 

The record on District buildings, however, is dismal. The 
schools and libraries which could be focal points of Wash- 
ington neighborhoods are instead bleak mediocrities; Amidon 
School in the Southwest Redevelopment Area, for example, 
drably belies its venturesome educational program and рові- 
tive architectural context. The District plans a $291 million 
building program in the five years beginning in 1964. It would 
be shameful if the result were a new crop of eyesores. 


Confusing battle of the agencies 


The primary battleground of ideas about Washington’s 
development is in the middle area of the power structure, 
inhabited by myriad agencies, boards, committees, and com- 
missions. It is a hazy and confused no man’s land indeed: 
areas of conflict are continually shifting, today’s combatants 
may become tomorrow’s allies, and the sounds of battle are 
often muffled by smoke screens of official secrecy. 

The lines of authority and responsibility that fink these 
groups to each other and to the District’s formal govern- 
mental structure make an intriguing web. The National Park 
Service is a creature of the federal executive, administering 
Washington’s 7,000 acres of parkland as a part-time adjunct 
to its national concerns. The General Services Administration, 
another executive agency, oversees design and construction 
of all federal buildings in Washington (and throughout the 
country ) —except for those on the imprecisely defined “Cap- 
itol grounds,’ which are the responsibility of the so-called 
Architect of the Capitol, who is an agent of Congress but 
appointed by the President. 

The Redevelopment Land Agency, whose province is urban 
renewal in Washington, has five members, three appointed 


by the District commissioners and two by the President. It 
is an independent corporation that does not even have to go 
to Congress for project funds. The Commission on Fine Arts, 
which exercises an odd sort of architectural control over the 
monumental core of Washington, consists of seven “well- 
qualified judges” appointed by the President. 

The National Capital Planning Commission is far and 
away the most fascinating in its make-up. It has five Presi- 
dentially appointed citizen members, only two of whom need 
be Washington residents, but one of these two must be chosen 
from three nominees of the District commissioners. The com- 
mission is also stacked with seven voting ex-officio members 
representing federal agencies and Congress. 

To these must be added the temporary and/or advisory 
private-interest groups, some quite influential, which pervade 
Washington. The resulting construction is the framework in 
which plans and projects for the city are conceived—and 
often lost. It would be heartening to say that all of this is 
not so confusing as it sounds, but such is not the case. The 
processes of Washington’s development can best be described 
as the bringing of chaos out of chaos. 


How Washington’s buildings get that way 


The particular kinds of chaos in which each of these 
groups specializes are not delineated with any notable clarity. 
The quality of federal architecture in Washington, for ex- 
ample, is primarily the responsibility of the General Services 
Administration, the Fine Arts Commission, and the Architect 
of the Capitol. The National Capital Planning Commission 
acts “in lieu of zoning” on the siting and general massing 
of federal buildings, however, and, in William Finley’s reign, 
has had plenty of advice to offer on their design. And the 
presences of Congress and the White House are always felt. 


GSA's Public Buildings Service, once a design agency, now 
functions as a professional client, an expert programmer and 
supervisor of federal work. But GSA's most crucial role in 
the shaping of Washington is in the selection of architects. 
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These before and after views 
are of a building that has been 
"Fine Artsed," Washington archi- 
tectural parlance for redesign by 
the Fine Arts Commission. This 
is how it happened: 

The Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, a quasi-federal agen- 
cy, retained Perkins & Will and 
Chatelain, Gauger & Nolan 10 
design a new headquarters on a 
site just opposite the old War, 
State, and Navy building. Pre- 
liminary drawings were submitted 
to the Fine Arts Commission on 
January 20, 1960. These prelimi- 
naries showed a seven-story build- 
ing with exterior columns strongly 
emphasized, The Commission 
ruled this feature “out of place," 
and the design “lumpish, brutal, 
and too much of a box." It ad- 
vised the architects to “think less 
about the future and more about 
the present.” 

Somewhat stunned, the archi- 
tects went back to the boards. 
In their second submission (above 
left), they had suppressed the 
offending columns and made the 
facade an interesting composition 
of overlapping marble planes. 
The Commission was unsatisfied, 
and said the building should have 
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JOHN BURWELL 


“greater dignity’ and be “more 
monumental.” 

At this point FDIC decided it 
had taken enough advice, and 
told the architects to go ahead 
with working drawings. But Com- 
mission Chairman Finley went to 
the White House with the case 
that since FDIC was not com- 
pletely a federal agency, it needed 
Commission approval to proceed 
(nongovernmental 
key locations must have the Com- 
mission’s blessing to get а build- 
ing permit). Finley won. 

On October 5, with working 
drawings 90 per cent finished, the 
Commission got down to the fine 
grain of redesigning the building. 
It told the architects to make the 


buildings т 


exterior material darker; to use 
bronze instead of stone around 
the windows; to redo the top 


“more in classical proportions’; 
to eliminate the vertical rows of 
windows at the corners; and to 
“change the lower story to give 
the effect that the columns are 
carried into the second story, in 
order to put greater emphasis on 
the height of the base.” The re- 
sult is shown in the photo of the 
redesigned building (above right), 
now approaching completion. 


Until very recently, its choices have shown no great degree 
of enlightenment. For years, the list of architects of federal 
buildings in Washington showed а remarkable parallel to 
the architect-members, past and present, of the Fine Arts 
Commission. Both contained the same old names with old 
reputations built on old ideas. 

Lately some new names have been appearing: Perkins & 
Will; Curtis & Davis; Hellmuth, Obata & Kassabaum; John 
Carl Warnecke. “There is more concern than ever before 
with design topside at GSA,” says Bernard L. Boutin, a 
realtor and twice Democratic candidate for governor of New 
Hampshire who became the Agency’s chief in November, 
1961. A hopeful sign was the appointment of Karel Yasko, 
Wisconsin’s well-regarded state architect, as assistant com- 
missioner of the Public Buildings Service for design and con- 
struction (see “News,” page 13). Yasko’s office sends recom- 
mendations of architects to Robert T. Daly, chief of PBS, 
and from these they go to Boutin for final selection. 

The choice is not made in a vacuum. “The Administrator 
gets some fierce pressure from Capitol Hill," says one of his 
aides. A happier form of pressure was contained in the 
Presidential directive of last spring that "major emphasis 
should be on choice of designs that embody the finest con- 
temporary architectural thought." 

The quest for better federal architecture does not end with 
selection of the right architect, although it is a sine qua non 
of quality. He and his work must still run a rather frightening 
gauntlet: the client agency, perhaps some GSA boys to whom 
the President's message may not have filtered down, the 
Planning Commission, sometimes a Congressional committee, 
and finally—the term causes even the stoutest modernist to 
tremble—the Commission on Fine Arts. 


Fine Arts Commission: misunderstood, misguided 


There are some who hold a conspiratorial view of the 
history of Washington's official architecture. The capital, they 
feel with some justification, has been the last remaining 
bastion of those who believe that the main stream of archi- 
tectural thought in the twentieth century has been entirely 
in the wrong direction. The Fine Arts Commission has, in their 
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view, conducted a largely successful crusade to keep modern 
architecture out of official Washington, 

This contention is vigorously and resentfully denied by 
David E. Finley, 72, the Commission’s long-time chairman 
and former director of the National Gallery of Art. Finley is 
a tiny sparrow of a man with a will of high-strength steel. 
His defense goes something like this: The Commission 
has taken many positive steps toward the beautification of 
the capital; its first significant act was support of the Lincoln 
Memorial in 1911, and in the years since it has worked 
steadfastly to clear the great space that is today the Mall. 
Many of the projects that it has rejected were monstrosities, 
and many of the worst of those built either did not come 
under jurisdiction or went up over its objections. 

True, the scope of the Commission’s authority is often mis- 
understood: paradoxically, it has life or death power over 
private buildings on strategic sites but only advisory power 
over federal buildings (although its advice carries great weight 
in some sectors of Congress). But neither this misunderstand- 
ing nor the Commission’s accomplishments explain away the 
fact that it is out of kilter with the great architectural world 
past the Mall. Its membership list reads like a roster of the 
architectural Establishment; with few exceptions, the Com- 
missioners have been notoriously conservative purveyors of the 
visual status quo. As presently constituted, the Commission 
is one of the principal anachronisms іп ап architecturally 
anachronistic city. 


The Architect of the Capitol: eyes west 


Since Washington’s governmental structure is basically un- 
democratic, it should not be surprising that secrecy is one 
of its most consistent characteristics. The District Building 
is a virtual fortress of secrecy; the District commissioners 
also often find it more convenient to conduct their affairs in 
confidence; GSA is notably coy about releasing information 
on federal buildings; and the Fine Arts Commission does 
not really get down to business until the doors are closed. 

Even in this setting, the record of J. George Stewart, 
who has held the title of Architect of the Capitol since 1954, 
is remarkable. Stewart’s door is not only closed, it is her- 
metically sealed against the prying press and public. He is 
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Washington's acknowledged master of the fait accompli. 

Stewart, of course, is no architect at all. Prior to his 
appointment, he was a builder, a surveyor, a one-term 
Congressman from Delaware, chief clerk to the Senate District 
Committee, and an engineering consultant. He is, however, 
an accomplished politician who knows precisely how the bread 
gets buttered on Capitol Hill. Stewart's chief monuments are 
the pompous new Senate and House office buildings and the 
"improved" East Front of the Capitol, remodeled over the 
collective dead body of the American architectural profession. 
He does not make a move until sure of solid support in the 
right places, as the architects found in the East Front fight. 

It is worth keeping in mind, therefore, that Stewart is 
determined to remodel the West Front of the Capitol as well. 
At budget hearings for fiscal 1963, in fact, he suggested that 
the West Front be extended as soon as possible. He estimated 
the cost of the work at $18.2 million. 

More than any other building in Washington, Benjamin 
Latrobe's marvelous wedding cake of a Capitol belongs to all 
the people of the nation—not just to Congress and certainly 
not just to J. George Stewart. It deserves to be in better 
hands, perhaps even the hands of an architect. Moreover, the 
Capitol's immediate setting, increasingly blighted by obese 
monumentality, deserves a more orderly and sensitive treat- 
ment. At the moment, there is no such thing as a plan for 
the future development of the Capitol grounds. 


The Capital Planning Commission: help wanted 


At the moment, in fact, there is no such thing as a compre- 
hensive plan for the city of Washington. Its absence is more 
symptom than cause of the design problems which beset 
Washington on a scale far larger than the individual building. 

There is the heralded Year 2000 Plan, but it is general 
in nature, remote in time, and regional in outlook. “As a 
rough-sketch statement of goals toward which we may grow 
over the next four decades, it isn't bad," Washington Post 
President Philip Graham told the local Building Congress in 
October. But Graham sees the Year 2000 being used “аз an 
opiate" by both planners and obstructionists. It treats Wash- 
ington, he says, “as a sort of hole in the doughnut.” 

As a prodigious feat of achieving a consensus of sorts 
about Washington's development, Year 2000 was one of the 
chief ornaments of the reign of William E. Finley, who re- 
signed in November as director of the National Capital Plan- 
ning Commission to take a lucrative offer from Baltimore 
Investment Banker James Rouse. “Actually,” Finley said re- 
cently, *Year 2000 is not much more than an experiment in 
leadership." Finley's departure left unfinished a more detailed 


The Capitol, whose imperiled 
West Front is shown above, is not 
the limit of J. George Stewart’s 
domain as its Architect." He also 
holds sway over any land around 
it which Congress chooses to take 
over. Some time ago, Congress 
chose a two-block plot south of 
the Library of Congress as a pos- 
sible future building site. Recently, 
this plot was cleared with no 
word as to its intended usc. Then, 
in the last session of Congress, 
a bill was introduced to make it 
the location of a $39 million me- 
morial to James Madison. 

About the same time, a report 
of a citizens’ group revealed that 
Stewart and Congress had their 
eyes on another two blocks east 
of the Library of Congress for a 
new $65 million library annex. 
The leak, reluctantly confirmed 
by Stewart's office, was the first 
the residents of the area knew 
of the threatened condemnation. 
Many had thoroughly rehabili- 
tated their fine old row houses; 
as a result, Capitol Hill is fast 
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becoming a second Georgetown 
(see photo below). 

In the last days of the session, 
a move developed to combine 
the Madison Memorial with the 
library annex and put them both 
on the land already cleared— 
some Congressmen seeming to 
feel the last thing Washington 
needed was another monument. 
Nonetheless, Stewart and his Con- 
gressional patrons probably will 
have their way. The effect on 
Capitol Hill's 
newal can only be discouraging. 


spontaneous re- 


WASHINGTON POST PHOTO 


20-year development plan for Washington, but he sees little 
hope for its effectiveness without a major rebuilding of the 
decision-making structure. “It’s just too easy in this town to 
get nothing done," he said in valedictory. 


The rebuilding might well begin within the Planning 
Commission itself. As previously noted, it is loaded with ex- 
officio representatives of federal agencies, each with a vote 
equal to those of the citizen members. In practice, the parks, 
public buildings, public roads, and army engineer chiefs 
usually send underlings (the House and Senate District 
Committee chairmen simply don't show up). Nevertheless, 
the built-in presence of special pleaders sharply reduces the 
Commission's independence and objectivity. 

But the National Capital Planning Commission's most 
persistent problem is external, and involves us once again in 
Washington's tangled web of diffuse strands of authority. 
Here the planners arts of persuasion must be spread thin 
over the previously mentioned maze of agencies, many of 
whom have as much or more power as they do. And most of 
the final decisions are made by a Congress that is gloriously 
free of accountability to the citizenry of Washington and 
grandly unconcerned with technical or professional advice. 

Curiously, William Finley and the bright, aggressive staff 
he assembled seemed to thrive in this environment. “Буегу- 
body has his own access in this town," he told Miss Derthick. 
He keenly felt the frustrations of Washington's topless and 
bottomless government, but he made full use of the lattitude 
it afforded to goad, to cajole, and sometimes to lead. The 
Planning Commission was once regarded as little more than 
another arm of the Department of the Interior. In the past 
few years it—or more precisely, its маЯ— Ваз become the 
most persistent and effective voice for progressive concepts 
of urban design in Washington. 

To some, however, the voice occasionally became stri- 
dent. Resentment of the persuasive efforts of Finley and his 
aides formed in two groups: those who had no use for pro- 
gressive design concepts; and those who considered themselves 
at least as enlightened as Finley but disagreed with him on 
substantive planning issues. Into the latter category fell Mrs. 
Elizabeth Rowe, President Kennedy's choice to chair the Plan- 
ning Commission. Mrs. Rowe, a former Washington head of 
the International Labour Office and cochairman of the Ken- 
nedy inaugural parade, is an impressive lady with a bent to- 
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ward iconoclasm and ideas of her own. She felt, not entirely 
without reason, that Finley too often crossed the line separat- 
ing administration and the making of policy. Exit Finley. 

This feeling has given rise to the fear that she will replace 
Finley with a housekeeper rather than an aggressive planner. 
She emphatically denies this, however, insisting that she wants 
a strong director for the Commission, pointedly praising the 
staff which Finley built, and firmly pledging to maintain the 
Commission’s role as advocate of quality in urban design. A 
good deal will depend on her choice. 

One test of the constancy of the Commission’s design 
consciousness will be how hard it fights to keep its present 
role in Washington redevelopment projects. It now has the 
power of review, but there is an energetic move afoot to 
make its function purely advisory to the Redevelopment Land 
Agency. The outcome will also provide an indication of the 
real strength of the Federal City Council, latest contender for 
the title of Washington’s most influential private organization 


Federal City Council: soft sell for progress 


The Federal City Council came into being in 1954, 
largely at the behest of the Post’s Philip Graham. Its purpose: 
“To develop, stimulate, and encourage civic leadership in 
community development in the National Capital.” Its director 
is G. Yates Cook, originator of the Baltimore Plan for slum 
rehabilitation and subsequently head of the National Asso- 
ciation of Home Builders’ antiblight program. 

Cook and the Council have quietly gone about building 
prestige by carefully choosing their shots, avoiding public 
name calling, and taking a determinedly positive attitude 
toward problems of Washington’s development. The 95-man 
Board of Trustees includes local businessmen on the chairman- 
of-the-board level, prominent national figures (to encourage 
more widespread recognition around the country of the 
capital’s problems), and, as of this year, the entire Kennedy 
Cabinet. It is a notably constructive and selfless exception 


among businessmen’s organizations. “Тһе Federal City Coun- 
cil is about the first outfit of its kind I’ve ever seen operate 
on another basis than the private interest of its members,” says 
Phil Doyle, director of the Redevelopment Land Agency. 
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The Council raised $900,000 to start Downtown Prog- 
ress, and give it an impressively professional staff. Otherwise, 
however, its impact has been felt principally in the redevelop- 
ment field. In 1955, President Eisenhower asked the Council’s 
first president to act as an expediter in getting the Southwest 
project off dead center. Later it helped arrange financing for 
one Southwest developer, and was asked by Congress to study 
the entire urban renewal setup in Washington. It was this 
study that contained the recommendation to trim the Planning 
Commission’s authority over redevelopment. 

Congress has not yet bought the Federal City Council pack- 
age, whatever its merits. (Representative Howard Smith ap- 
provingly interpreted its recommendations as the relegation 
of urban renewal to just another department in the District 
Building, which drew an anguished disclaimer from the Coun- 
cil.) As this indicates, the influence of the Council on Con- 
gress is still to be demonstrated. “We really haven't found a 
lever on the Hill," Cook admits. 


This fact leads some to believe that the Washington 
Board of Trade, the local chamber of commerce equivalent, 
remains far stronger than the Council where it counts most. 
The Board cannot be termed an outstandingly liberal group: 
its primary aim is keeping taxes down; it opposes home rule 
for Washington, and it remains noticeably cool to racial 
integration. Perhaps the reason why the Board and Congress 
get along so well is that both think so much alike. 


Congress: short shrift for the big black city 


Each year, just after the adjournment of Congress, The 
Washington Post runs a lengthy editorial on actions affecting 
the District of Columbia. It is an exercise in despair. 

In the 87th Congress, said the Post this fall, controversy 
among the Commissioners and confusion within the city's 
bureaucracy gave the city's opponents the opportunity for 
obstruction. The most serious setback was the District’s failure 
to obtain authorization for new construction loans. The de- 
mise of that bill was principally owed to the malevolent non- 
cooperation of the House District Committee. . . . The city’s 


k = p. M 

Within the Federal Triangle 
is an open area intended to be 
its Great Plaza, to be landscaped 
and dotted with fountains. Instead, 
it has been leased to a private 
operator as a parking lot. 

Іп 1961, District Engineer 
Commissioner Clarke, the General 
Services Administration, and the 
Planning Commission decided to 
ask Congress for $60,000 to study 
the possibility of freeing the Plaza 
for greenery and putting the cars 
underground. Then came an em- 
phatic letter of protest from 
House District Committee Chair- 
man McMillan. The idea died 
less than 10 days after conception. 

The instance was one of many 
cited by The Washington Post in 
a series of eight articles on the 
city’s parking woes. Said the 
Post, “Тһе baron’s of Washington’s 
parking industry have devoted 
allies on Capitol Hill. . . . Regu- 
larly, the House District Com- 
mittee has wielded its legislative 
hatchet at proposed public action 
to meet downtown parking needs.” 
The heftiest stroke was aimed 
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at the city’s Motor Vehicle Park- 
ing Agency. Formed in 1942, it 
had built up a fund of $4.3 mil- 
lion in meter money. McMillan 


introduced a bill to give the 
money to the Highway Depart- 
ment—and prohibit the Agency 
from acquiring land for parking. 
Joel Broyhill of Virginia, ranking 
Republican on the District com- 
mittee, tacked it onto the city's 
badly needed revenue bill as a 
rider, and thus rammed it through. 
Said McMillan serenely, “Private 
funds seem to have solved the 
parking problem in downtown 
Washington." A report by Con- 
sultants Edwards & Kelcey, how- 
ever, predicted a shortage of 11,- 
000 parking spaces in downtown 
Washington by 1971, requiring 21 
new public garages. 

The Post series prompted a rash 
of studies, demands, and proposals 
for action on parking (including 
clearing of the Federal Triangle’s 
Great Plaza). It will be interest- 
ing to watch their fate at the ten- 
der hands of Chairman MeMillan 
and the House Committee. 


budget contains less than the city needs and wants, but rather 
more than the District Building’s performance deserves.” 

There was a somewhat untypical note of hope in this 
year’s summary, however. “Тһе highway program has fallen 
into disarray,” the editorial continued, “but for a much тоге 
interesting reason. The expressways have run into widespread 
public protest that, remarkably, has actually had an affect 
upon public policy.” 

But then the Post resumed a more familiar tone. “A 
group of House and Senate conferees in a hurry to get home, 
not primarily interested in the District of Columbia anyway, 
and without any particular competence in education, decreed 
the other day that the children in Washington’s elementary 
schools should get along for another year without school 
libraries. . . . There is no appeal from this casual, careless 
verdict. . . . It affords a fresh demonstration of why taxation 
without representation is always tyranny.” 

Washington’s sufferings at the hands of Congress are, again, 
basically matters of structural confusion, but in this case 
intensified by the negative and often punitive attitudes of 
those who man the structure. The Constitution gives Congress 
the power to legislate for Washington. This power is exercised 
by the House and Senate District Committees, but it is the 
House group which has traditionally run the town. 

The House and Senate District Committees are the low 
rungs on the Congressional ladder. They are the places where 
freshmen Congressmen are put until they accumulate enough 
seniority to get out; the Senate District Committee was the 
Siberia to which Wayne Morse was exiled when he changed 
parties in mid-Congress. Said one member of the House 
group, “This committee gets the dregs.” 


There are, however, two categories of Congressmen who 
find the House District Committee a useful base of operations. 
The first are representatives of adjacent districts in Maryland 
and Virginia, who sit on the Committee to see that Washing- 
ton is not allowed to do anything that would harm their sub- 
urban constituents (с.р., institute a sales tax). The second are 
Congressmen from the Deep South, who delight in using the 
Post’s frequent attacks as campaign material. For this reason, 
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the actions of the House District Committee can never be 
considered separately from the fact that Washington is the 
only major American city with a Negro majority. “Back home 
those boys get a lot of mileage out of kicking the big black 
city around,” said the head of one citizen group. 

The constituencies of key House District Committee mem- 
bers are not only far away, they are also preponderantly 
rural. Chairman John L. McMillan of South Carolina and 
members Thomas G. Abernethy of Mississippi and Howard 
Smith of Virginia all come from districts which are remote 
from any urban center. Congress, Political Scientist Hanson 
says, “cannot be held accountable by the population for whom 
it legislates. . . . Congress is incredibly inept and cantankerous 
as a local legislature. It acts often irresponsibly and it is not 
susceptible to any form of control.” 

Congress, or more particularly, the House District Com- 
mittee, is also determined to keep it that way. Five times since 
1949, the Senate has passed legislation to give Washington 
some form of home rule. Five times the bills have died in the 
House District Committee. 


The White House: uses of massive power 


Only one office in Washington has the power to cut 
through the tangled lines of authority in Washington. Only 
one office can exercise sufficient leadership to counteract the 
dead hand of Congress on Washington’s development. That 
office is the White House. 

The problem, of course, is that the White House has a 
few other things on its mind. The massive global preoccupa- 
tions of the office have largely kept the Presidents of the О, S. 
from having much to do with running an entity so small as a 
city. Somehow, however, John F. Kennedy has found the 
time to take a series of sharp, constructive actions whose effect 
should be a marked improvement in Washington's physical 
character. He has, as one observer noted, taken more interest 


in the face of the capital than any President since Jefferson. 

The most important of these actions have been in the form 
of two policy directives to federal agencies. The first was the 
aforementioned statement of architectural policy on govern- 
ment buildings, drafted by the Ad Hoc Committee on Federal 
Office Space under then Secretary of Labor Arthur Goldberg. 
This directive also set in motion the current study of re- 
development along Pennsylvania Avenue between the White 
House and Capitol Hill, the messy stretch sometimes called 
the nation's Main Street. The second key Presidential order 
came six weeks ago, directing federal agencies to observe the 
guidelines set forth in the Year 2000 Plan. 

Informed concern has also shown itself in Presidential ap- 
pointments. Charles L. Horsky, a highly respected Washington 
attorney who was a chief spokesman for the progressive Wash- 
ington Planning and Housing Association, has been named 
the first Presidential advisor for District affairs. Landscape 
Architect Hideo Sasaki is bringing fresh air into the Fine Arts 
Commission (and the President will have the chance to make 
further appointments to the Commission this spring). The 
advisory committee for the Pennsylvania Avenue project—left 
without expense money by Congress, incidentally—is a highly 
qualified and representative group. 

All of this evidences both good taste and good advice. 
Much of the latter, by all reports, is coming from William 
Walton, a former newspaperman turned artist, Among other 
things, Walton is credited with a major role in the redesign of 
Lafayette Square, which involved direct—and effective— 
White House intervention, 

President Kennedy has earned the gratitude of (and a high 
award from) the architectural profession. But it would be 
possible to overestimate the degree to which he can shape 
Washington's development. If anything, he has less time than 
his predecessors to devote to the city. Presidential leadership 
in Washington is both heartening and indispensable, but it 
must be accompanied by basic structural change for the per- 
manent solution of the city's mounting problems. 

Virginia Attorney Augustus Woodward, writing under the 
pen name Epaminondas, had this to say in 1800, when Con- 
gress was considering a bill to leave the residents of Washing- 
ton without self-government: “Хо policy can be worse than 
to mingle great and small concerns. The latter become ab- 
sorbed in the former; are neglected and forgotten. It will 
impair the dignity of the national legislative, executive, and 
judicial authorities to be occupied with all the local concerns 
of the District of Columbia." Epaminondas was a better 
prophet than he knew, for the present state of the capital 
impairs the dignity of the entire nation. DONALD CANTY 
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THE MONUMENTAL CITY 


The 15 million tourists who visit Washington each year cluster in the 850-acre diamond shown on the map above. 
This is the picture-postcard city, the green-carpeted symbol of our democracy, monumental Washington. It is an 
impressive place, as bigness is always impressive. 
Unhappily, the reality of monumental Washington is not quite as breath taking as the postcards make it appear. The brightly 
colored pictures do not show the squalor of row upon row of “temporary” buildings, the seemingly indestructible residue of 
two World Wars. Nor do they show the bloated mediocrity of most recent government architecture—an architecture of timidity and 
meanness, produced by decades of negativism and insipid nostalgia. 
This is the story of the postcard city—the bad and the good, the forgotten buildings of a more adventurous era, and the recent 


buildings that had better be forgotten. It is also the story of some new concepts offered by a new generation of architects 
—concepts that hold a hope for urban design and architecture in our capital. 
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THE MONUMENTAL CITY: 
SYMBOLISM, BANALITY, 
AND A NEW DIRECTION 


From the mighty Capitol, the Mall rolls like a great green 
carpet to the base of the Washington Monument. On either 
side are thick rows of trees, above which can be seen the 
shadowy outlines of important buildings. The mood is one 
of quiet magnificence, enhanced by the ideals which this 
place is meant to symbolize. It is of such views that the 
image of monumental Washington is made. They are, to say 
the least, highly selective. 

The Mall and its still majestic symbols are marred by a 
dispiriting accumulation of decades of mistakes. Some are 
matters of unimaginative landscape design, of prolix and 
uninspired statuary, of the massing and placement of buildings 
in relation to the green open spaces (see page 64); some 
are matters of official indifference or bad taste (or both—sce 
photo, right). But the biggest mistakes of all are architectural. 
The rows of trees almost—but, alas, not quite—conceal some 
of America’s bleakest buildings. 

It is not just that these buildings fail to match the greatness 
of their setting, although the context does make them all the 
more offensive. It is that they are uniquely and outstandingly 
bad. Through a dismaying combination of timidity and 
wrongheadedness, they have taken on a special kind of self- 
important ugliness that is all their own. 

This ugliness came about through an evolutionary process 
which Jane Jacobs once described on these pages as “creation 
by subtraction.” Monumental Washington was conceived in 
the classic mold. But over the years, classic architecture be- 
came to expensive and too difficult to execute. Had a creative, 
countervailing force been brought to bear at this point, the 
result might have been a new kind of monumentality, ex- 
pressive of twentieth-century America and its mounting archi- 
tectural leadership. Instead, classic conceptions were stripped 
of all distinction, leaving only gross and faceless blocks. 

A brand-new batch of buildings is now taking shape. With 
one notable exception—the work being done by the Architect 
of the Capitol—these new structures are part of a five-year 
federal building program intended to rid the Mall of its 
temporaries (it won't). Some of these new buildings carry 
the ‘ 
But others are beginning to show hopeful signs of imagination 

and of response to the welcome and positive architectural 
leadership now emanating from the White House. 


‘architecture of subtraction” close to its barren conclusion. 
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A child's garden of missiles stands 
before the west spires of the Smith- 
sonian Institution's vencrable red 
brick Arts and Industries Building. 
The weapons are surprisingly simi- 
lar in form, if not іп spirit, to the 


JOHN BURWELL 


great obelisk a short distance down 
the Mall. Some of the sprawling 
Smithsonian’s other recent contri- 
butions to the character of Wash- 
ington's monumental core are dis 
played on the following page. 
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The monsters of the Mail are formidable beasts: huge, 
heavy, sternly grandiose. They command attention, their 
placement and posture being such that it is next to impossible 
to ignore them. They are, moreover, a hardy апа prolific 
breed. Fathered by the Federal Triangle—that massive clump 
of office buildings running from the Treasury to the con- 
vergence of Pennsylvania and Constitution Avenues—they 
are now to be found all over Washington’s monumental core. 

The latest generation consists of the $78 million Third 
House Office Building (top left) named for the late Sam 
Rayburn; new additions to the Smithsonian Museum, and 
the aforementioned crop of office buildings for federal depart- 
ments. The latter are fondly known as FOBs, and numbered 
in case the client agency changes during construction. The 
current group of FOBs runs from Nos. 5 through 10. 

Even in this odd company, the Rayburn Building, nearing 
completion in the Capitol’s front yard, stands out—though 
not, perhaps, in the manner intended by the designers. John 
Е. Harbeson, one of its architects, appeared before a House 
committee in opposition to the Roosevelt Memorial, and Rep- 
resentative Frank Thompson Jr. of New Jersey took the op- 
portunity to express his opinion of the Rayburn Building’s 
design. “That, sir, is a massive, ugly building," he said. “It 
destroys the beauty of the Capitol by its enormity.” 

The Smithsonian, which started life in a wonderfully whim- 
sical red brick castle, has devoted itself ever since to seeing 
just how different each of its buildings could be from the 
last. The most recent is the $23.7 million Museum of History 
and Technology (photo second from top), whose vast ex- 
terior is composed of a series of blank, staggered (and seem- 
ingly scaleless) planes of white marble. It could scarcely look 
less like the huge Natural History Museum next door, but then 
the new $7.7 million east wing of the Natural History Mu- 
seum (photo third from top) does not look much like the 
original building either. Word that there can be a harmonious 
relationship between new forms and old apparently has not 
filtered up to the attic of American history. 

The Rayburn Building's stepfather was the Architect of 
the Capitol, and the Smithsonian is also a special case. But 
the FOBs are the direct responsibility of the GSA, and thus, 
happily, fall squarely under the new federal architectural policy. 

Probably the nadir among what might be called pre- 
Kennedy FOBs is No. 10, actually two buildings (A and B) 
along Independence Avenue (bottom photo). About 75 per 
cent complete, they already dominate the south side of the 
Mall. Their seemingly endless walls are utterly flat graph- 
paper compositions of marble and glass. Obviously, the new 
architectural policy came none too soon. 
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FOB Мо. 5 was born іп contro- | dorfs projected L’Enfant Plaza | stead designed a six-story slab 780 | public reply, but are known to 
versy, but it is a sign of progress | development. The client agency is | feet long (above and right) with | feel that the Pei scheme did not 
that the controversy was not be- | the Defense Department four smaller wings matching the | squarely face the program: his 
tween “tradition” and “modern- | Zeckendorf Architect I. M. Pei | Smithsonian’s massing. The slab | two buildings would have grown 
ism.” Instead, it was a clash be- | wanted Defense’s space needs met | will bridge 10th Street, and the | quite tall to satisfy it, making 
tween two decidedly contemporary | in two buildings flanking the mall | gateway will become а 36-foot- 10th Street “а canyon.” 
solutions to а knotty problem below left), making a symbolic | high portal beneath the bridge. Much will depend on FOB 5% 
that went beyond architecture into | gateway to L’Enfant Plaza and the Pei objected on grounds of long, low elevations, only now 
the broader realm of urban design Southwest (now cut off from the | urban design, contending that such | being studied. They are intended 
The site of FOB 5 is on Inde- | rest of Washington by railroad | a building would block the views | to be “light and airy,” but a slick 
pendence Avenue across from | tracks, highways, and an indus- | of and from the 10th Street mall | curtain wall is one piece of mod- 
Smithsonian’s Renwick building, | trial belt). But FOB 5% archi- that it would be a barrier ra- | ernism that would be disastrously 
at the head of the 10th Street | tects—Curtis & Davis, Fordyce & | ther than an enticement. The FOB | out of place in Washington's 
mall leading to William Zecken- | Hamby, Frank Grad & Sons—in- | 5 architects have so far avoided | monumental core, 
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Lafayette Square's special char- 
acter is established by its sur- 


roundings. Across Pennsylvania 
Avenue is the White House, and 
on either side short, pleasant 


streets—Jackson and Madison— 
lined with handsome and historic 
houses, The result is a quiet at- 
mosphere of detachment found 
nowhere else in monumental 
Washington. This atmosphere has 
now been given a last-minute re- 
prieve through Presidential inter- 
vention—and by an intriguing, if 


somewhat disquieting, plan, 


Lafayette Square’s new neighbors: FOB No. 7, left below, and the courts building. The bay-windowed elevations shown here are 


In 1958, GSA contracted with 
two Boston architectural firms to 
design a huge new executive office 
building, FOB No, 7, on Jackson 
Place and a federal courts build- 
ing on Madison. Their prelimi- 
nary plans showed heavily monu- 
mental structures requiring demo- 
lition of several of the historic 
houses. Protests stalled the project, 
and when Mr. Kennedy took office 
he decided these links to the past 
should be preserved. The design 
contract was cancelled and a new 


one drawn with Architect John 


Carl Warnecke of San Francisco. 

The Warnecke scheme, unveiled 
in October to the First Lady's ap- 
plause, places the two buildings 
behind a screen of both genuine 
and instant history. The best of 
the houses will be kept, some of 
the 


torn down, and the resulting gaps 


unsuitable buildings will be 


will be filled by small new office 
buildings disguised as early nine- 
teenth-century houses. Except for 
the 17th Street façade of FOB 7, 
the big buildings will only be seen 
as background; between them and 


the will be 
These 


buildings will be quiet in form 


street-facing rows 


sheltered | inner courts. 


retain the 


White 


and color, so as to 


visual dominance of the 
House over the square. 
The false-front treatment of the 


Jackson 


might seem to belie the conten- 


and Madison fagades 
tion that new and old can coexist. 


On a larger scale, however, the 
Warnecke plan demonstrates that 
contemporary architecture in 
Washington is capable of respect 


as well as boldness. 


now being restudied. 
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Above, th« projected facade of Jackson Place. The original of this drawing s 12 feet long, shows every brick of the old (and new-old) houses 
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A VIEW OF WASHINGTON 
AS A CAPITAL — ОВ 
WHAT IS CIVIC DESIGN? 


The one, distinguishing characteristic of Washington archi- 
tecture and civic design is “monumental dullness’—a term 
applied not long ago by a certain magazine to a certain 
Washington building. 

One cure for dullness is criticism; and one of the most 
outspoken critics in the U.S. is PAUL RUDOLPH, chairman 
of the Department of Architecture at Yale, and the architect 
for some of the finest modern buildings of the postwar years. 
Here, in brief, are some of his suggestions for Washington: 

> The Supreme Court is clearly іп the wrong place. It 
should move. 

> Washington's open spaces are much too open—and 
much too formless. 

> The Mall is a mess: its space "leaks ош” 
tions, and its flow is interrupted by cross streets. 

> The Washington Monument, our finest symbol, is sur- 
rounded by piles of junk. 

> Pennsylvania Avenue, the most important street in the 
country, has no beginning and no end. 

P Washington's squares are dotted with mediocre and 
underscaled sculpture, and are generally unusable anyway. 

> Washington, though neo-Renaissance in its buildings, 
violates all Renaissance principles in its outdoor spaces. 

$ And most new Washington architecture is ridiculous. 


The next words are those of Mr. Rudolph: 


in all direc- 


ment—the best in the world— 
pivoting you to the House of White 
shrouded in its Sea of Green; not 
intended to be, but nevertheless 
the reverse of the Capitol. 


Y ا‎ s a 
The nation’s Capitol—majes- 
tic, dominating Washington—vis- 
tas, vistas, vistas from everywhere 
to the Hill and its light-catching 


dome. Mr. Washingtons monu- 
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But where is the Supreme Court 

—isn't this a government of three? 

Somehow the Supreme Court 
ended up, not as an integral part 
of a great plan, but merely at the 
back door of the Capitol, with no 
relationship to the Capitol itself. 
Even more insulting, it parodies 
the Capitol buildings in a ridicu- 
lous way. 

A new Supreme Court Building 
should be placed on great ter- 
races over the complex of vehicu- 
lar and rail bridges entering the 
(The South- 
erners could always use the north- 


city from the south. 


ern gateway if they did not like the 
idea of entering via the Supreme 
Court entrance.) 


Pennsylvania Avenue today is 
not significant because 1) its 
flanking buildings are not suffi- 
"dense" to define the space 


there is no de- 


ciently 
of the street; 2) 
fined beginning or end; 3) the 
with the 
north-south-east-west gridiron call 
for special forms of buildings 
which have not yet been evolved; 
1) the height of buildings is often 
not great enough for the present 
width of the Avenue; and 5) the 
Avenue acts as a barrier rather 
than a connection between the 
commercial and the federal city. 

Pitiful attempts to form plazas 
at the various diagonal intersec- 
tions have failed—because these 
plazas are generally rectangular 
and Pennsylvania Avenue is al- 
lowed to bisect them diagonally. 


diagonal intersections 


So the plazas end up being two 
meager triangles of nothingness. 
Rome handled this much better, 
by allowing the pedestrian plazas 
to be on one side of the street only, 
with the buildings on one side of 
the avenue forming an “alcove” of 
comprehensible space (right). 
Structures on the opposite side of 


This placing of the third great 
arm of our government at the 
southwest terminus of Maryland 
Avenue will help reclaim that neg- 
lected thoroughfare. It would be 


a site worthy of the Supreme Court 

—a building that would be re- 
flected in both the Tidal Basin 
and the Washington Channel. 


the avenue then close off the “al- 
visually. By alternating such 
“alcoves” on opposite sides of the 
(ав shown in the sketch), 


cove” 


street 
Pennsylvania Avenue would gain 
meaningful pedestrian plazas that 
would also tend to make the Ave- 
link rather than а barrier 
between the commercial and the 
federal city. 

All this can be achieved by con- 
structing buildings 
south streets to 
space-leakage, and to emphasize 
the processional quality of the 
space leading from Capitol to 
White House. The configuration 
of buildings does not necessarily 
have to conform to the street 
pattern—buildings can easily be 
made to bridge streets. But the 
Capitol to White 


nue a 


over north- 


avoid excessive 


vista from 


House must always be framed. 


Washington is a city of ragged edges, gaping holes, free- 
standing buildings which should be walls defining exterior 
spaces. The notion that important buildings should stand in 
a park is unrealistic and an offense to L’Enfant’s concept. 

The National Capital Planning Commission in its “Plan 
for the Year 2000” states as a key premise that “the major 
open spaces of a monumental scale . . . should not be extended 
or encroached upon.” Fix it? Freeze it? Is it sacred? Non- 
sense!!! There is no hope for Washington if the present 
ragged, undefined relationship between the “major open 
spaces" and buildings is to be regarded as fixed. 

The deplorable “по man’s land" north and south of the 
Capitol is an excellent case in point. This area is hopelessly 


“ 


confused, fit for neither car nor pedestrian. The miscellaneous 
collection of sculpture, fountains, and other niggardly efforts 
mocks the Capitol, for this bric-a-brac is a collection of 
isolated events not properly scaled (see below 

This space should properly be a transition area between 
the Capitol and the various avenues that radiate from it. 
For instance, Pennsylvania Avenue sorely needs a beginning, 
an announcement that this is the most important single ave- 
nue in the land. Yet the Avenue does not start or end. 

'The north boundary of Capitol Square should be defined 
with buildings stepping down the Hill. Instead, the space in 
which the Capitol sits “leaks out" toward the north. 

The Taft Memorial is a travesty 
to do with all that space. And Union Station is much too far 
away to close the space—Burnham knew very well that his 


it doesnt know what 


station could never support such a wide vista, and therefore 


proposed a forecourt to the south of the station. 
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The Mall is in similar trouble: the 
sides of the Mall are not defined 


architecturally, because the space | 


leaks out badly between the inter- 
nal freestanding buildings. It is 
essential to plug the gaping holes 
between these freestanding struc- 
tures with connecting buildings 
that could be raised (or opened up 
in places) to permit north-south 
streets to pass through and under 
them. This would create a series of 
gates to the great Mall. The 
Museum of History and Tech- 


nology, the Natural History Build- | 


ing, and the National Gallery 


should be joined almost continu- 


ously with buildings and arcades 
to define the northern boundary of 
the Mall. The southern boundary 
needs to be defined similarly. 


The city that lies to the north | 


and south of the Mall should be 
revealed occasionally through this 
screen of “defining buildings "- 
never at the expense of the dircc- 
tional quality of the Mall itself. 
The automobile and bus must be 


purged from the Mall itself. The | 


flow of the Mall from the Capitol 
to the Washington Monument is 
drastically compromised by the 


many automobile crossings in the | 


north-south direction. The 12th 
Street underpass (above) is a sor- 
did scandal, and the rise of the 
Mall at 12th Street to make way 
for the underpass is a deplorable 


expediency: the Washington Mon- | 


ument is made to look (from the 
cast) as if it were coming up for 
air—rather than sitting serenely 


on its hill. 
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RUDOLPH ON WASHINGTON 


The Washington Monument was placed тоо feet off 
the north-south axis, for engineering reasons. Congratulations 
to the engineers: the White House should not be split down 
the middle! 

But why is the great monument surrounded by spalling 
concrete, cracked macadam, hideous, scraggly grass, cheap 
wire wastepaper baskets, pseudo-Victorian signs saying “ХО,” 
unneeded, unpainted steel fences, factory-like steel hatches 
to something smack on the axis to the Capitol, left-over light- 
ing standards that conflict with the circle of flags—and, worst 
of all, a little classical outhouse at the base of the Monument’s 
hill (see far right)? 


Suggestion: clean it up. Another suggestion: a parking 
lot should not form the base to our one, great monument. 


Washington's official archi- 
tecture is usually a six- or cight- 
storied building treated as a sin- 
gle, monumental one-story struc- 
ture—large scaled, heavily mod- 
elled, light catching, nonreflective, 
pavilion-like, often symmetrical. 
Usually, too, it is an overly pretty 
version of a Roman temple. 

Washington’s twentieth-century 
architecture should not be a 
sheathed steel frame, but have the 
integral, sculptural quality of con- 
crete. 

To say that “monumental struc- 


reserved for true 
[and] a 


tures can be 


monumental purposes 
new business-like form can emerge 
to house operational governmental 
activities” (as the National Capi- 
tal Planning Commission has put 


it) is completely to misunder- 


| stand architecture, civic design, 


and, indeed, the human spirit. 
At least 95 of the 
federal city’s new building will 


per cent 
be for operational governmental 


activities. How can Washington 


become more noble, more glori- 
ous, indeed more monumental if 


its Planning Commission believes 
that most of its buildings should 
be merely “business-like”? 

The capital of democracy must 
be more, much more, Every gov- 
ernment worker must be reminded 
that he serves the nation in a 
special way. No big business here. 

The closest existing twentieth- 
century equivalent to Washington’s 
bureaucratic buildings is Le Cor- 
busier’s governmental complex at 
Chandigarh, in India. The High 
Court Building (85 per cent of- 
fices) reads from a distance as a 
one-story high building with a 
great roof; only upon closer in- 
spection does it reveal the several 
floors behind the screen of brises- 
soleil (below). 

The principle at Chandigarh 
is, fundamentally, the same as 
that frequently followed in Wash- 
iagton; but the means of carrying 
it out renders the High Court 
and the General Assembly (right) 
great works of architecture—while 
the means so often employed in 
Washington are banal, meaning- 
less, and, indeed, suggestive of 
Hollywood. 

Wedding cakes and World’s Fair 
valentines are equally imminent— 
and equally ridiculous and inap- 
propriate. Virility, strength, spirit, 
and the dynamic—these are the 
qualities to be sought in the capi- 
tal of democracy, not prettiness. 
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Pershing Square (and its area) 
has within it the seeds of the 
greatest plaza in the land, for 
people gather there in times of 
crises, for celebrations, cere- 
monies, or other events іп the 
national life. 

Unhappily, the existing streets 
divide the area into five meaning- 
less subareas, each attempting to 
command attention. 

Washington has this insane 
compulsion to take every little 
area, find its center of gravity, 
and build underscaled and medi- 


re sculpture on that spot. 


| Еш mer 

The Pershing Square area 
should become a single space. 
Fortunately, the land slopes (0- 
ward the southeast; therefore it 
would be possible to make one 
great plaza (perhaps on many 
different levels) with all vehicular 
traffic below the pedestrian ways. 

А unified design should be 
adopted for the north, south, and 
east walls of Pershing Square, fol- 
lowing more or less the present 
building lines. But only Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue should enter the 
plaza without any obstructions; 
the other streets should enter the 
square only through arcades ot 
under buildings that bridge the 
street. The west side of Pershing 
Square is of utmost importance 
for here the Square becomes, 
simultaneously, a terminus to 
Pennsylvania Avenue and а fore- 
court to the White House. 
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RUDOLPH ON WASHINGTON 


L’Enfant called for a much smaller colonnaded forecourt 
on the east side of the Capitol (which is its actual entrance), 
keeping in mind that the Capitol stands some 80 feet above 
the Mall. It is obvious that L’Enfant’s east forecourt is 
superior in imagination, plasticity of design, and adaptability 
to the site to the current chaos of parking lots, bus and tourist 
unloading, dignitary greeting ground, incomprehensible geom- 
etry combined with a semitropical jungle, miscellaneous 
markers, sculptures, fences, and signs. 

What a mess! It’s too small to be a park and too large 
to be a plaza. It is twice the width of the Piazza di San Pietro 
or the Place de la Concorde; and the ratio of height of 
building to width of plaza is so great that there is, in fact, 
no forecourt, no plaza; nor is it truly a group of buildings 
in a park—nor, indeed, anything comprehensible to anyone. 
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At the left is the vlock plan ax it stands, restored to symmetry by 
ignoring the Congressional Li ; at the right is an enlargement of 
L'Enfant's plan, at the same le, with street-arcades indicated іп: 
cordance with his note Omitting from consideration the present great 
extent of the Capitol, but keeping in mind the fact that the Capitol 
stands at à sharp break in grade, it seems obvious the L'Enfant's plan 
is the superior in imagination, plasticity of design, and adaptability to 
the site ‹ 


Washington's squares are gen- | Peets, in their almost-forgotten 


erally unsuccessful. Horizontal dis- 
tances between the buildings are 
far too great. Although Washing- 
ton is based on classical and 
Renaissance 


buildings themselves, these con- 


concepts for the 


cepts have been ignored in creat- 
ing the spaces between the actual 
buildings. 

Werner Hegemann and Elbert 


book, The Architec?s Handbook 
of Civic Art (above), have a re- 
markable section devoted to the 
size of Renaissance plazas. They 
point out, for example, that “а 
plaza larger than three times the 
height of the surrounding build- 
ings is . . . in danger of being 
of imperfect value as a setting for 
monumental buildings.” 


NV 


The build- 


ings, the new scale given by the 


new multistoried 
automobile, the sheer bulk of twen- 


tieth-century buildings—all this 
makes Renaissance rules obsolete 
for the most part. But not for 
Washington: it should not have 
towering blocks, it must find its 
own ways of keeping and aug- 
existing 


menting compositions. 


The human eye does not change. 
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Civic design is the art of assign- 
ing various roles to every element 
of a city; coordinating them so 
that they form the total environ- 
ment; providing a three-dimen- 
sional framework for continuously 
adding and subtracting in such a 
way that every act respects, aug- 
ments, enhances, and allows the 
original great idea to fulfill itself. 
Civic art, not planning. 


Applying these principles, 
Mr. Rudolph has roughed out 
(below) some of the possible re- 
sults: (A) The Supreme Court 
is relocated and placed over exist- 
ing bridges, to form terminus for 
Maryland Avenue and a southern 
entrance to the city. (В) Mary- 
land Avenue is architecturally 
defined, and given a “Madison 
Memorial Gateway” (С) at its 
Capitol end. (D) The Mall is 
also given more decisive form. 
(E) Pennsylvania Avenue is de- 
fined by buildings of uniform 
height, with plazas forming al- 


coves on alternating sides. (F) 
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Pershing Square becomes an im- 
portant terminus, the other one, 
at the Capitol end (6), being 
a proposed “FDR Memorial 
Gateway.” The entire area around 
the Capitol (H) has been scaled 
down and defined with buildings 
that link existing structures and 
spatial sequences that add drama 
to the approach to the Capitol. 
The gaping hole (1) toward Un- 
ion Station has been closed off, 
but vistas remain toward the sta- 
tion. Gateways and plazas (J) 
around the Supreme Court and 
the Library of Congress are scaled 
to fit those existing structures, 


RUDOLPH ON WASHINGTON 


What roles do buildings play 
in the cityscape? Clearly, every 
building must play its part in the 
whole if civic design is to become 
eloquent. Traditionally, these roles 
were well defined by content as 
well as by dimensions. Today none 
of this is clear: a building adver- 
tising whisky is much larger (and 
more expensive) than а church. 

The various roles for buildings 
might be defined as follows: 

1) The Focal Building — in 
Washington, this is, obviously, the 
nation’s Capitol. 

2) A building or an element 
which forms a defined open space 
for an important building—the 
loggia of St. Peter’s, for example. 


3) Flanking buildings that form 
an enclosure—as Michelangelo’s 
Piazza del Campidoglio. 

4) A building which acts as a 
pivot—like San Antonio di Padova. 

5) A building which acts as a 
transition from one scale or style 
to another—the group that forms 
the Piazza Navona in relationship 
to the church, for example. 

6) Buildings that serve as gate- 
ways from one space to another— 
like the Admiralty Arch between 
Trafalgar Square and The Mall. 
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7) А building which acts as 
a bridge—like the Rialto Bridge. 

8) A building which acts as a 
barrier shielding one space from 
another—in the manner in which 
the Palazzo Montecitorio separates 
the Piazza Colonna from the 
Piazza Montecitorio. 

9) Buildings which are essen- 
tially encrustations, sculpture, or 
eruptions on a plane—as at Chan- 
digarh. 

10) Buildings that act as frec- 
standing sculptures and are placed 
in such a way as to create ten- 
sions in the space between them— 


as in the case of the Acropolis. 


11) Buildings which act as a 
counterbalance to each other—as 
at Pisa. 

12) Buildings which vary in 
scale when seen from varying dis- 
tances—like the Hôtel des Invali- 
des. 

13) Buildings which turn a cor- 
ner—like the Doge's Palace in 
Venice. 


14) A building which deflects 
and gives direction to an exterior 
space—as at Campo San Polo, in 
Venice. 

15) Buildings formed to create 
an alcove of space as a transition 
to a dominant space—the Ad- 
miralty Building and the Horse 
Guards Barracks in London, for 
example. 

16) The low, freestanding build- 
ing which serves as a focal point 
in a space defined by taller and 
neutral buildings—like St. Mar- 
tin’s in the Fields. 


17) Buildings that produce an 
enclosure—like Windsor Castle. 

And 18) a group of buildings 
which forms a base for another 
building—as at Mont St. Michel. 


A hierarchy of buildings, like 
the one I have attempted above, 
and a clear understanding of the 
civic design role played by each 
building, memorial, sculpture, 
fountain, loggia, vehicular way, 
bridge, walk, park, etc., is a pre- 
requisite for welding Washing- 
ton—or any city—into a whole, 
rather than a series of isolated, 
unrelated parts. 


The planner's approach is in- 
sufficient to accomplish that which 
is worthwhile. 
Finally, only art can move men 
to significant action. 
—PAUL RUDOLPH. 


Photo credits: Page 64, Bettman Ar- 
chive; 05, Capitol Airview, John Bur- 
well; 66, Yoichi R. Okamoto, Robert 
С. Lautman, John Burwell; 67, Vernon 
Gibberd, Rondal Partridge, Courtesy 
National Park Service; 70, AP, Guy 
Dike — Life, James Whitmore — Life, 
Courtesy Time, М. R. Farbman—Life. 
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Scattered unevenly about the city, easily overlooked among more 
monumental neighbors, the buildings on these pages have little to 
do with the familiar images of present-day Washington. Taken 
together, in fact, they and others like them make up another 
Washington of their own: the capital of the small, still-struggling 
19th century America, Designed with more bravado than confidence, 
they are buildings of definite personality, expressed most strongly 
in lofty and exuberant interior spaces. Those whose image of Wash- 
ington is composed of Beaux Arts temples in parklike settings tend 
to find this individuality disconcerting. 

As a result, all of these buildings have been in and out of trouble 
over the years. A downtown business group has agitated to have the 
Patent Office, shown on the preceding page, replaced with a park- 
ing lot. Schemes have been put forth for camouflaging the Pension 
Building (above) and the State, War, and Navy building with 
Beaux Arts shrouds. The Walsh mansion is in the path of a pro- 
posed eight-lane expressway. The railroads cannot even give away 
Union Station—the city will not take it. 

It is inaction more than action that has prevented this Washing- 
ton from vanishing. Most of the buildings are governmental or 
closely related to government, and the mood of Congress, at least 
where appropriations for Washington architecture are concerned, 
seems to alternate between lethargy and petulance. It takes money 
even to tear down a building. 

As time passes, these buildings simply become less and less a 
part of the living city. Various agencies take turns trying to use 
the stubbornly impressive spaces, and then move on. Few have 
ever looked at them as architecture. WARREN COX 


PHOTOGRAPHED FOR FORUM BY GEORGE CSERNA 
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Tucked away on a side street in the monumental city is Washington's version of the Palazzo Farnese: the Pension 
Building. Around it runs a frieze, not unlike that of the Parthenon in cowboy garb, depicting various aspects of 
life in the Union Army (left). The interior is essentially one room 300 feet long, 100 feet wide, and 120 feet high 
(above) that was scene of the inaugural balls of Presidents Cleveland, Harrison, McKinley, Theodore Roosevelt, and 
Taft. The building, designed by Gen. M. C. Meigs, was constructed in 1883 for the dispensing of pensions to 
widows and orphans of Union veterans. The Pension Office merged with the Veterans’ Administration and moved out 
in 1926, and the great hall was tried for a while by the General Accounting Office and the Defense Production 


Administration. Now, cut into cubicles beneath a lighting grid, it houses part of the Civil Service Commission. 
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The Walsh Mansion (above) and the Court of Claims (left) exemplify two kinds of luck. When Thomas Francis 


Walsh, a poor Irish carpenter, had the good luck to strike gold in Colorado, he built what was reputedly the most 


expensive house in Washington. Sixty rooms are piled around the vast stair hall, and a slab of gold ore is buried in 


the front porch. Designed by Henry Andersen in 1885, it is now the chancery of the Indonesian Embassy. The luck of 
the Court of Claims building was all bad. James Renwick designed it for the Corcoran Art Gallery in 1859, but the 
government moved in when the Civil War broke out. By the time Corcoran got the building back 14 years later, 
it was too small for the collection and was shortly made the Court of Claims. Even now the building is only tem- 


porarily under reprieve from demolition: its wood-framed mansard roof, not fireproof, may prove its downfall. 
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It took 22 years to build the old State, War and Navy Building, and when finally completed in 1893 it was јот а 
brief time the largest office building in the world. Even so it has persistently proved too small for its occupants: 
Navy, War, and finally the State Department each in turn has moved out for lack of space. Regularly threatened 
with destruction, it has survived to become the Executive Office Building. The exterior, somewhat pale after a recent 
scouring, is a familiar sight on Pennsylvania Avenue, but behind the 900 Doric columns are some surprises. At each 
corner a heroic cantilevered stairway spirals down from the oculus of a coffered dome (left), and, buried within 
the vastness of the old interior, is a library (above), a perforated fantasy of cast iron. On the following page is 
D. Н. Burnham's mighty Union Station, its facade a great loggia flanked by seemingly never ending arcades. 
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То the 764,000 people who live in Washington, the picture-postcard city known to tourists is a far cry from reality. 

“This city,” said the League of Women Voters last June, “is the distress of its residents and the frustration of its officials." 
No other city in the U.S. is experiencing so massive an exodus of whites to the suburbs (the Negro population has jumped from 
35 per cent to 56 per cent in a decade). And Southern Congressmen, who function as the city’s council, exploit this potentially 
explosive situation: they have kept municipal services to a minimum (the federal government, which owns half the land in the 
District, supplies only 10 per cent of the city’s budget); they have managed to stifle most rational planning; and they have helped 
to reinforce residential segregation. 
Despite all this, the city has, somehow, come up with one of the nation’s best urban renewal projects (see map), and seems 
determined, at last, to dress up its shabby downtown area. Moreover, the White House has begun to exert some effective 
leadership. All this is good news; it would be better news if there were some evidence of massive support from Congress. 
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THE OTHER WASHINGTON: 
A NEGRO MAJORITY 
IN SEARCH OF IDENTITY 


Тһе best-known fact about Washington is no longer the height 
of the Washington Monument (555 feet) or the year that the 
Senators last won the pennant (1933). As any Washington 
school child can tell you, the best-known fact is that Washing- 
ton is the nation’s largest city with a Negro majority—about 
56 per cent of the city’s population. Public school children are 
particularly apt to know this, for over 83 per cent of them 
are Negroes. 
Washington’s Negro majority was created largely by the 
departure of 172,000 white persons from the city between 
1950 and 1960, and the coincident growth of the Negro 
population by about 131,000. Nearly 60 per cent of this lat- 
ter growth was from natural increase, the rest from in-migra- 
tion mostly from the Deep South. The white population, for 
its part, fled to the suburbs, where the Negro population de- 
clined in the decade from 9 per cent of the total to 6 per cent. 

Despite the dispersion of the Negro population throughout 
the central area of the city as a result of this change in resi- 
dence, and despite a decade of court decisions, legislation, and 
regulations designed to end various types of segregation, it 
has been said that “the decade concluded with a more rigid 
pattern of racial separation than when it began." This is 
particularly true of the housing pattern, although Negroes 
themselves believe there has not been much progress in job 
opportunities either, outside the federal government. 

But housing segregation is the most obvious physical mani- 
festation of a city divided by race, and it is the toughest re- 
maining problem in the drive for equal opportunities. 


Washington, as one Negro leader puts it, is ‘‘desegregated 
but not integrated." White families have left just about 


every section of the city—except the vast area west of Rock 
Creek Park, and a few sections just to the east of the park. 
The “great white wedge," as it might be called today (see 
map, page 82), has a population that is less than 3 per cent 
Negro, in a city where almost every other census tract is at 
least one-third Negro and many are over 90 per cent Negro. 
And it is kept white not only because it has a concentration 
of high-priced homes (Negroes have already moved into some 
formerly white areas in other parts of the city where housing 
was just as expensive). 

Early in 1962, the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights heard 
evidence proving that the white wedge is kept white by re- 
strictive covenants, even though illegal and unenforceable, 
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and through the concerted efforts of real estate brokers and 
mortgage bankers. As the committee’s final report said, “Опе 
thing seems certain: Without cooperation by and among the 
members of the housing industry, there could be little discrim- 
ination in housing." 


The Commission's hearings turned up much other evi- 
dence of housing bias in the District—and in its suburbs. 
It cited surveys made in connection with the search for hous- 
ing for nonwhite diplomats: a canvass of apartments, for 
example, turned up only eight out of 211 owners who would 
definitely accept African diplomats. And a later survey indi- 
cated that resistance to Africans had actually increased. State 
Department officials testified that this sort of resistance did 
great damage to the U.S. image, particularly because the 
city involved was the capital. ‘The most telling testimony came 
from an African diplomat: “There is something about Ameri- 
can policy which cannot be explained. It cuts through all 
your policy—it is the contradiction between what you say and 
what you do. . . . On the one hand, ideals are pitched very 
high, while on the other, behavior is pitched very low. With 
never ending talk of equality there is flagrant racial discrimi- 
nation—we don’t trust this country.” 

The Commission found that housing opportunities for 
Negroes had expanded vastly in the District (while they had 
simultaneously declined in the suburbs). However, the Com- 
mission added that “free housing choice does not exist in the 
District and nonwhites are largely confined to the least desir- 
able housing.” There has been little building of new housing 
for Negroes in the city; and mortgage credit is plentiful for 
Negroes only if they intend to buy in Negro neighborhoods, 
or where there is evidence that the racial character of the 
neighborhood has already changed—generally because of the 
flight of whites. The Commission found, also, that this flight 
was accelerated through "blockbusting" by some realtors. 


Perhaps the most important conclusion that emerged 
from the Commission’s work is that Washington’s housing 
segregation problem is basically a metropolitan or regional 
problem, rather than one that the city proper can handle 


alone. As Housing and Home Finance Administrator Robert 
Weaver put it: “Until suburban areas are also opened up to 
all elements of the population, we shall continue to suffer from 
too great concentrations of ethnic groups in too small a sec- 
tor of the metropolitan area.” 

Unhappily, Washington’s suburbs bristle with all the safe- 
guards that protect the white wedge of Northwest and, in 
addition, have a much greater proportion of Southern whites, 
many of whom have left the District because of “the Negro 
invasion." Counties such as Arlington and Fairfax, in Virginia, 
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are bulwarks of racist sentiment, which is reflected in the 
Congressional committees having jurisdiction over the city. 

To help create open occupancy throughout the region, the 
Civil Rights Commission recommended that the National 
Capital Regional Planning Council “establish a standing 
committee on minority housing problems to assure that the 
rights of minority groups are protected in regional plans. . . ." 
Aside from many other considerations, city leaders consider it 
imperative to provide a metropolitan-wide open-occupancy 
policy to help in the securing of further public housing sites. 
The District has little vacant land, and the housing authority 
plans to build only 1,100 more dwelling units, while it has 
demand for over 7,500 more. As Urban League Executive 
Director Sterling Tucker says, “It is foolish to consider any 
planning that does not take into consideration the closed 
housing market of the suburbs." 

The Civil Rights Commission also recommended that the 
District Commission issue an order banning all discrimination 
in housing, and that they enforce this by revoking real estate 
brokers’ licenses if necessary. Last month, the District Com- 
missioners held open hearings on the issuance of such an order, 
after their City Counsel had ruled that they had the au- 


thority to do so. However, the order probably will not be 
issued until some means can be found to mollify the members 
of the House District Committee, who reportedly have in- 
structed the Commissioners not to pass such a regulation. 


The power of a minority of rurally oriented Southern Con- 
gressmen who run the House District Committee is the chief 
force for the preservation of segregation and prejudice in 
the District. Their only local support has been a consistently 


dwindling group, headed by the Board of Trade. This group, 
representing the conservative business interests of the city, has 
battled against all proposals for giving the District's citizens 
a chance to elect their own representatives. Despite a strong 
majority—including the Negro community—in favor of home 
rule, the House District Committee has entombed every such 
measure, including this year's, which had passed the Senate. 
The Committee has also prevented the appointment of more 
judges to the Juvenile Court, and generally worked to keep 
federal payments toward the District budget at a minimum. 
On practically every issue that comes before them,the Southern 
bloc controlling the Committee seems to act from segregationist 
motives. This is why John B. Duncan, Washington's first 
Negro District Commissioner, says wearily, “The race problem 
pervades practically every issue that arises in the city." 


Despite the obstacles erected by the House District 
Committee, and the difficulties imposed by housing dis- 
crimination, Washington's Negro community is gradually 
emerging as a strong force for city leadership. As Commis- 
sioner Duncan says, “There has been, in recent years, a great 
increase in citizen activity and interest in city affairs among 
Negroes.” Duncan himself is perhaps the prime example—a 
long-time civil servant, resident of the city, and leader in 
urban affairs. He is credited with generating a relatively high 
degree of Negro participation in the United Fund, in the face 
of some truculence that the fund did not do enough for 
Negroes. He has won the respect of the white community, 
yet he is not regarded as a "white man's Negro." 

Race relations in Washington have generally been peaceful 
in the period of the great population shift, much more so 
than in northern cities like Detroit or New York. Howard 
University Sociologist G. Franklin Edwards has suggested 
some reasons for this "soft" pattern: 

1. There are no strong industrial unions in the city, and 
government is the largest employer. (“There was no aggressive 
organization in which workers could become identified in 
fighting for rights and benefits . . . thus, one source of con- 
flict was absent," says Professor Edwards.) 

2. “Тһе absence of home rule has meant that political 
pressures could not be applied effectively to advance minority 


interests.” With no possibility of political pressures, race rela- 
tions have been "dominated and controlled by the committees 
of Congress, which in effect govern the District." 

3. And the “Negro middle class did not produce ex- 
tremely race-conscious leaders." This has been due to a high 
degree of social mobility and to the fact that the Washington 
Negro middle class “is a very conservative group." 


Washington's Negro community is generally richer (its 
median income is $4,800 vs. $3,000 nationwide), has a 
lower job turnover, and is generally better educated than 
Negro communities in other cities. It also has a rich tradition, 
stretching back to the days when Benjamin Banneker, a Negro 
mathematician, helped L'Enfant lay out the city. 

The generally conservative nature of the Negro community 
has not prevented the emergence of strong Negro leadership, 
and a growing awareness of its potential political strength. 
As Professor Edwards says, "the Negro has become more 
aggressive as gains in civil rights are experienced." Negroes 
are well represented in both political parties in the District, 
and Edwards says that “it is not unreasonable to predict that 
an even larger number will become involved in the future." 
This trend has been accelerated by the chance to vote in 
Presidential elections (in 1964) and will grow greatly with 
home rule. 

Professor Edwards believes the very fact that Negroes want 
to be involved is important, and that politics provides a key 
meeting ground for Negroes and whites. Without the aid of 
white liberal groups, Edwards does not believe that the Negro 
community could have made nearly the progress it has. 

Edwards obviously believes that the “soft” image of Wash- 
ington's Negro leadership will soon harden up. ‘Pressures 
are building up," he says, "for more forthright attacks on 
equal employment opportunities and for open occupancy in 
housing," and he adds that “even with its background of 
success in avoiding violence, it is too much to hope that this 
community can continue to do so without some conflict." 
'The Thanksgiving Day riot at a high-school football game 
might be a manifestation of long-suppressed emotions. 


There is little doubt that Washington still! has a long 
way to go before it becomes a truly integrated city, cither in 
its physical living pattern or in its social fabric. If some 
observers, like Edwards, foresee violence, there is also encour- 
aging evidence that nonviolent progress is still being made 
in the city, For instance, the new Southwest community is 
Washington's first truly integrated neighborhood. Developers 
have stuck to an open-occupancy policy, even though rentals 
were slow at first. Now Town Center has 27 per cent Negro 
occupancy, and 10 per cent of the Capitol Park townhouses, 
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expensive by District standards, are occupied by Negroes. 

There are other hopeful signs in housing. In the Northwest, 
near the very area where the blockbusters contributed most 
to the flight of white families, a group called Neighbors, Inc. 
is trying valiantly to maintain a racially balanced neighbor- 
hood. And there are already areas near Rock Creek Park 
which have received Negro home owners without the coin- 
cident departure of white families in the numbers previously 
experienced. 

A study of future housing patterns by the Urban League 
indicates that the areas immediately cast of the Park could 
become truly integrated by 1980 (at which time the Negro 
population is expected to have stabilized at about two-thirds 
of the total). And another survey, by George Nesbitt and 
Marian Р, Yankauer, indicates that the city has considerable 
potential for completely desegregating housing within the next 
decade or so. Their reasons are that: 1) Washington's Negro 
middle class is gaining in income, education, and job oppor- 
tunities; 2) there are already many units within the economic 
reach of these families; 3) the area has a high mobility, with 
persons constantly on the move; 4) despite reluctance to 
make loans to Negroes for housing in predominantly white 
areas, bankers are nevertheless making more loans in transi- 
tion areas, some of which could be truly integrated; and 5) 
government, local and federal, can use much greater influence 
to promote housing integration. 

Even aside from the possible effects of the President's 
order banning bias in federally aided housing (and much of 
the District’s suburban housing is FHA financed), the survey 
makes clear that other governmental devices, such as planning 
for integrated communities within the framework of the Year 
2000 Plan, and the urban renewal operations of the Redevel- 
opment Land Agency, can be helpful in this regard. 

Progress in the Southwest and elsewhere, plus this sort of 
"potential," are encouraging indeed for Washington's future. 
But most encouraging is the growing awareness in the city 
that, as Historian Oscar Handlin says, “the genuine problems 
of social disorder in which Negroes are involved can best be 
solved through the development of communal institutions 
under responsible leadership, that will give order and purpose 
to their lives.” 


Washington’s Negro community is already developing 
communal institutions, with responsible leadership. It needs 
to be matched by more responsibility on the part of Congress, 
the executive branch, and the white community of the whole 
metropolitan area in the total realization that there are no 
“Negro” problems—there are really only the human problems 
which affect them all. DAVID В. CARLSON 
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SOUTHWEST WASHINGTON: 
FINEST URBAN RENEWAL 
EFFORT IN THE COUNTRY 


The single most surprising fact about the 552-acre urban 
renewal project shown at left is that it ever got started at all. 
For in a city as erratically administered as Washington, D.C., 
such efforts seem inevitably doomed to failure. 

But the Southwest not only got started, it is now about 
one-fifth complete in its projected residential facilities, and 
it will, unquestionably, be 100 per cent complete in another 
four or five years. Moreover, the project is a success by any 
number of standards—architectural, social, and economic. 
(And there are over twenty Congressmen already living 
there.) All of which adds up to one of the most unlikely, 
and most hopeful, stories in Washington’s history. 


Those slums in the shadow of the Capitol 


As the nation’s capital, Washington has always had a bad 
conscience about its slums. In 1934, the Alley Dwelling 
Authority was created to clean out the 200 alleys cluttered 
with the poorest elements of the Negro population. A few 
years later, The Washington Post ran the famous photograph 
that some people credit with doing more to spur redevelop- 
ment than any other event. It showed a shabby collection of 
shacks and outhouses in the very shadow of the U.S. Capitol. 
The picture was taken in the Southwest, about where the 
handsome Capitol Park Towers stand today (page 87). 

After the end of World War II, Congress passed the District 
of Columbia Redevelopment Act which declared that “con- 
ditions existing in the District of Columbia with respect to 
substandard housing and blighted area . . . are injurious to 
the public health, safety, morals, and welfare” and established 
the Redevelopment Land Agency (RLA) to acquire slum 
land either by purchase or condemnation. 

But, as so often happens in the District, good intentions 
got lost through bad administration. RLA had trouble getting 
started, largely because the impetus for any redevelopment 
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project had to originate elsewhere. For unclear reasons, Con- 
gress gave the power to select redevelopment areas to the 
National Capital Park and Planning Commission (later the 
National Capital Planning Commission), which at the time 
was occupied with whatever it is that occupies Washington’s 
bureaucracy when it is intent on not doing the job at hand. 
(In fact, the only redevelopment plans proposed by NCPPC, 
for two areas in the Southeast, were so vigorously opposed by 
residents that Congress was pressured into exempting those 
two areas specifically from any redevelopment.) This dicho- 
tomy of authority gave rise to conflicts between NCPC and 
RLA that exist to the present day. 

RLA finally came to life with the passage of the 1949 Act, 
which gave it access to federal urban renewal funds without 
having to go through Congress. And the Planning Commission 
finally trained its sights on what was the most obvious choice 
for redevelopment in the whole city—the decayed Southwest, 
for over one hundred years the home of the District’s poorest 
Negro families. By 1951, RLA finally had a staff, headed by 
John R. Searles, Jr., who became, more than any other single 
person, the force behind Southwest redevelopment. 

Studies of the area proved what everyone had suspected: 
nearly half the dwelling units had no baths, over 20 per cent 
no electricity, and 43 per cent had outside toilets. More than 
three-quarters of all the homes in the area were classified 
substandard in some respect. Nearly 80 per cent of the area’s 
residents were Negro, with the poorest of these jammed into 
the area which became the site of Capitol Park. 


A decision in favor of beauty 


Under Searles’ leadership, RLA from the outset showed a 
strong orientation toward sound planning and good design. 
To obtain a plan for land use as a guide for final renewal 
plans, RLA hired as consultants Architects Louis Justement 
and Chloethiel W. Smith. The architects suggested a new 
residential community, a refurbished water front, and an 
esplanade leading from Tenth Street as the link between the 
new community and the rest of the city. 

At about the time Architects Justement and Smith were 
preparing their land-use program, the planning commission 
was having its own consultants work on the area. Their plan 
called for rehabilitation of the grimy brick row houses, with a 
minimum of clearance—while the plan put forth by the 
architects, and later backed by Planner Harland Bartholomew, 
called for almost complete clearance and the erection of at 
least 5,000 new homes and apartments. This was, basically, 
the proposal followed, although the actual planning changed 
greatly over the years that followed. 


The area to be cleared first was the worst in Southwest, a 
77-acre slum where 5,000 persons, almost all Negro, lived in 
abysmal squalor. But before RLA could start to acquire land, 
two small department-store owners from the area tried to 
block the entire renewal program, and made RLA battle them 
all the way to the Supreme Court. 

RLA won its case: in one of the most crucial decisions of 
its history (Berman v. Parker), the Court ruled that “it is 
within the power of the legislature to determine that the 
community should be beautiful as well as healthy, spacious 
as well as clean, well-balanced as well as carefully patrolled. 
... If those who govern the District of Columbia decide 
that the Nation's Capital should be beautiful as well as sani- 
tary, there is nothing in the Fifth Amendment that stands 
in the way. . . ." And Justice Douglas, in the majority opinion, 
provided the foundation for all subsequent redevelopment: 
“The entire area needed redesigning so that a balanced, inte- 
grated plan could be developed for the region. . . . In this wav 
it was hoped that the cycle of decay could be controlled and 
the birth of future slums prevented." 


A plan appears—with a developer 


Despite Justice Douglas’ trenchant remarks, the Southwest 
at this time did not really have a “balanced, integrated plan." 
In fact, RLA had been proceeding, through most of 1953, 
without any overall sort of plan at all. And, local architects, 
builders, and businessmen were already getting leery of going 
further without some sort of plan; in November of that year 
they called for *bolder and more imaginative planning in 
Southwest to accommodate the highest and best use of the 
area." 

Shortly thereafter, a plan appeared, prepared by Architect 
I. M. Pei for Developer William Zeckendorf, who had already 
put in a bid for the 77-acre Area B site. It was a formidable 
plan, encompassing the whole 427 acres not included in Area 
B; and it elaborated in great detail on the earlier notions of 
Justement and Smith. For one thing, Pei turned the Tenth 
Street Esplanade into a grand 300-foot-wide mall, with an 
open space to be called L'Enfant Plaza, fronting new office 
buildings. The mall would provide access to Southwest, and 
would also serve to bring the public uses of the Mall into the 
Southwest arca, providing, among other things, a strong basis 
for intensive commercial development. 

'The width of the mall, plus trees which would line its edges, 
also visually overcame one of the toughest problems in South- 
west—the 30-foot-high railroad embankment that separates the 
area from the rest of the city. (This has since been joined by 
a freeway, and these two arteries now form a great barrier 
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between Southwest and the city proper. Pei’s Tenth Street 
mall, unhappily, seems to have been severely compromised by 
the placement of FOB #5 on the Mall—see page 61. 

Pei also proposed a cultural center, but that has since been 
shifted to the Potomac river front in Foggy Bottom. The mall 
was also tied strongly into a revitalized water-front area, as 
had been proposed by Justement and Smith. Formal residen- 
tial squares, with high-rise apartments and townhouses, were 
laid out in the Pei plan. 

The Pei plan was as close to a really comprehensive devel- 
opment plan as the Southwest has ever had. It became the 
basis for future Southwest development, even when it was 
not followed in its entirety, and even when its urbane prin- 
ciples were lost in a concern with “variety” and economies. 


An understanding and a controversy 


Zeckendorf’s bold proposal to redevelop almost all of South- 
west so impressed the RLA that they signed the famous 
“Memorandum of Understanding" with Webb 8 Knapp. 
Under the terms of this, Webb & Knapp would pursue its 
studies of land use, traffic, and site planning for Area C, as the 
area was called, for another year (which was later extended by 
six more months). In return, RLA committed itself to the 
Tenth Street mall idea, with L’Enfant Plaza, no matter what 
other plans it might adopt. It also agreed not to negotiate 
with any other developer for Area C over the full 18-month 
period. Webb & Knapp would get first crack at half of 
Area C, at least, and be in a prime position to negotiate for 
the whole parcel. 

The deal with Zeckendorf, whatever its merits in terms of 
comprehensive planning by a single responsible developer, 
caused quite a stir in the city. Local developers claimed they 
were being discriminated against, although none of them had 
ever appeared willing to do the sort of planning done by 
Webb & Knapp. When the time finally came to sell the first 
chunk of Area C real estate, Builder Morris Cafritz, who had 
not previously displayed an interest in Southwest, unexpec- 
tedly offered $3 per square foot for the land after RLA had 
agreed to accept $2.50 from Zeckendorf. RLA rejected the 
Cafritz bid, and Zeckendorf bought the land for Town Center. 
Town Center was to contain four apartment buildings of 128 
units each, plus townhouses. The center is now built, and 
contains the only major shopping facilities in the whole South- 
west. (Zeckendorf's total monopoly on shopping has broken 
down somewhat, however, because the Town Center shopping 
center was not finished in time to serve James Scheuer's 
Capitol Park Towers. These opened in the summer of 1959 
with several small shops in the basement.) It is already 


obvious, however, that more shopping will be needed south 
of M Street. And the RLA is currently pressing Zeckendorf 
to build more apartments and offices in Town Center. 


Land disposition by design competition 


With major segments of Southwest spoken for, RLA went 
back to one of its early guides, Architect Chloethiel Smith, for 
a plan of the land south of M Street. Mrs. Smith delincated 
eight major project areas, saving several historic houses in 
the area, and RLA embarked on what is, in many respects, 
the most significant aspect of its Southwest activity. 

Under Searles’ leadership, RLA decided to dispose of as 
much of this land as possible by means of design competitions, 
with the land price taken out of consideration entirely. RLA 
simply set a land price, based upon its own appraisals, and 
then invited proposals from all qualified developers. Juries, 
operating under AIA competition regulations, selected winners 
of four projects in this fashion, including the Portal Site 
project, a commercial development for a triangular parcel 
near L'Enfant Plaza (see map). These competitions may 
represent the most successful attempts yet made to insure first- 
rate architecture under an urban renewal program, and they 
have excited a great deal of local builder interest. 


Needed: more centralization of authority 


The success of Southwest has not come casily, nor is it yet 
completely assured. Getting anything built at all has been 
tremendously difficult. The Capitol Park development took 
two and a half years to get under construction, after the first 
developer selected by RLA had to be replaced because FHA 
refused his request for mortgage insurance. Like other urban 
renewal projects, Southwest has been plagued by paper wars 
with FHA, HHFA, and other agencies, involving mortgage 
financing, loans and grants, and planning. The securing of 
mortgage insurance for Capitol Park consumed two years, 
and a dispute over the townhouses held up their construction 
an additional ten months, Nearly ten years elapsed between 
the time Area B was originally designated for clearance, and 
the opening of the first unit. Despite his acumen, Zeckendorf, 
too, got entangled in red tape, as his mortgage insurance 
negotiations with FHA took four years. 

Delays like this, coupled with local criticism and the con- 
tinuing tangle of RLA with the District Commissioners, 
NCPC, and Congress, led to a special study of the renewal 
program by the Federal City Council in 1961. This study 
was prompted in part by Congressional criticism of the South- 
west program, which culminated in a bill which would have 
prevented any further renewal action anywhere in the city 
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until at least half of Southwest was finished. In any effort to 
preserve the overall program by streamlining its administra- 
tion, FCC recommended that renewal be directly controlled 
by the District Commissioners. FCC also recommended that 
NCPC’s role be limited to an advisory one, as in most cities, 
and that RLA be merged with the public housing authority 
of the city, so that all phases of slum clearance would be 
consolidated in a single agency. Finally, FCC stressed that 
Congress should amend the city’s redevelopment act to take 
into account recent revisions of federal law. 

This effort at streamlining has not borne fruit to date, but 
there is considerable local support for it. As with most such 
attempts at simplifying the bureaucratic machinery, the 
final word will come from Congress, where there has been 
less than wholehearted support for the District renewal effort. 

In the face of this obstruction, and in the light of a general 
indifference by the District commissioners themselves, it is 
indeed remarkable that there is a new Southwest, and even 
more remarkable that it has considerable architectural signifi- 
cance. Much credit for the latter must go to Searles himself, 
now the executive director of the Metropolitan Development 
Corp. of Syracuse, N.Y., and to the work of local architects 
like Chloethiel Smith, who did so much to shape the area. 
Fortunately, Searles’ successor, Phil A. Doyle, former head 
of Chicago’s Land Clearance Agency, shows a similar respect 
for good architecture. Doyle last month announced that he 
had appointed a panel of three architects (including Hideo 
Sasaki, a recent appointee to the Fine Arts Commission) to 
“be used as advisors on siting and design problems.” The 
panel will review plans for several sites in the northern portion 
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of Southwest, and for the remainder of Town Center. One 
of its functions will be to assure a higher degree of archi- 
tectural unity than has been achieved to date. 

The newly appointed architectural panel was established 
partly to answer the criticism that many of the new projects 
in Southwest are not very well related to one another. As 
Planner Carl Feiss, a juror of one competition, has said, 
“Southwest is the most dramatic grouping of unrelated resi- 
dential architecture in the U.S.” Feiss believes, as do others, 
that the Southwest’s chief drawback is that it never had a 
formal, cohesive plan for overall development, with each 
parcel designed in relation specifically to its neighbors. Pei 
himself says flatly that the area's greatest failing is “Из total 
lack of any urban design controls.” 


The focus shifts from Southwest 


Until recently, practically all of Washington’s urban re- 
newal effort has been in the Southwest. Now, RLA must 
begin to take a much closer look at the rest of the city. 
This will mean changes in RLA attitudes: for one thing, 
there will probably not be another clearance effort even ap- 
proaching the scope of the Southwest. The Adams-Morgan 
project, in a peculiarly mixed area of Northwest, will involve 
no more than 20 per cent clearance; the rest will be rehabili- 
tation. The Columbia Plaza project, all that is left of an 
ambitious scheme to redevelop Foggy Bottom, will be clear- 
ance, but the site is small. Columbia Plaza will contain a 
hotel and apartments (see plan, left). Two of the city’s worst 
areas, flanking North Capitol Street, are in varying stages 
of relocation, acquisition and planning. 

In the shift in emphasis from Southwest to other parts of 
the city, and from clearance to rehabilitation and conserva- 
tion, Washington is in an enviable position. It has cleared 
its worst slums, and will soon be realizing tax revenues from 
Southwest eight times greater than what the area used to 
return, Its housing inventory is generally in good shape, al- 
though there is a desperate need for more public housing. 

What is most needed, however, is the sort of administrative 
overhaul recommended by FCC—the centralization of author- 
ity to make renewal technique more flexible in terms of the 
city’s current needs. The city is now preparing a compre- 
hensive Community Renewal Program, which represents a 
first opportunity to develop a city-wide renewal plan. One 
obvious job to be done: press for Congressional action on 
the bill to earmark the whole downtown area for redevelop- 
ment (see page 96), so that the city's skilled group of renewal 
technicians can help upgrade what is fast becoming Washing- 
ton's worst slum. 
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Southwest's future buildings com- 
prise new housing for the area south 
of M Street and a hotel—office build- 
ing complex (lower right) designed 
by Morris Lapidus, Harle & Lieb- 
man for a site at the District end of 
14th Street bridge. Like three of the 
other four shown here, it is the win- 
ner in a design competition. The two 
designs above, for 402 apartments 
and 214 townhouses, are by Ke 
Lethbridge & Condon, while 
smaller (246 apartments, 44 ho 
project (right) was also wi 


Lapidus group. At left is Satterlee 


Smith’s design for a cooperative 
project (totaling 447 units) for a site 
near the waterfront, и hich will also 
be redeveloped. The project will be 


built around three existing old houses. 
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“One of these days this will be a very great 
city if nothing happens to it. Even now it is 


a beautiful one, and its situation is superb." 


>= 


—Henry Adams т 1877. 


WASHINGTON: 
OFF THE 
BEATEN TRACK 
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It is still a beautiful city. If the architecture is often sadly lacking in quality, the 
city is more than redeemed by its greenery, for the final impression of Washington 
is not so much of buildings as of leaves, branches, and grass—a place where 
seasons change visibly. Here, the architecture is background; a building counts 
for less when filtered through a tree. 

Washington is both a city in a park and an enormous and varied collection 
of parks in a city. The raw farmland of the site, and the generous allotment of 
boulevards and lawns in L'Enfant's original plan were the beginning. 'The slow 
and often nurtured growth of the city (with more municipal money spent on 
trees, probably, than on public transport), the low density of population, the 
lack of industry, have all helped. And, probably most important of all, nothing 
too disastrous has happened to Washington yet. 


Lover's Lane (left), as it is ofici- 
ally known, separates Montrose 
Park, an English Romantic land- 
scape, from Dumbarton Oaks, a 
formal Renaissance garden. Here 
Georgetown falls off into the forest 
of Rock Creek Park. 


Georgetown streets (above | and 
right) are gardens in themselves: 
arcades and cloisters of leaves in 
the summer, and red, yellow, and 
orange carpets in the autumn. 
These are streets of flickering 
shadows on pastel planes. In spite 
of its reputation for formidable 
Georgian and Federal — houses, 
Georgetown consists in the main o/ 
simple and anonymous architec- 
ture. But, when seen with its foli 
age, it becomes an area of great 


character and intimacy 
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Meridian Hill Park (left), Wash- 
ington’s Baroque garden, is a by- 
product of the efforts early in this 
century of Mrs. John B. Hender- 
son to turn the Meridian Hill dis- 
trict into a center for embaasies. 
This park and some dozen Beaus- 
Arts palazzos near it—many flying 
foreign flags—attest to the mark 
this good lady left on the city. 


Sheridan Circle (left) 48 one of 
the intersections stemming from 
the radial overlay of avenues in 
I? Enfant's Plan. Each of these de- 
lightful traffic hazards seems—in- 
variably and almost perversely—to 
corral at least one pigeon-plagued, 
sword-brandishing hero on horse- 
back. Washington is one of those 
rare U.S. cities where taking walks 
is still a really widespread custom. 
Pedestrianism is not only possible, 
but popular, and there are plenty 
of benches on which to pause. 


The С. & 0. Canal (above and 
right) runs from Cumberland, Md., 
to Washington where it slips quiet 


ly in the back door at Georgetown. 


Out of service since 1924, it is 


now a haven for canoeists, bicy 


8, hikers, solitary fishermen 
and, of course, for the few fortu 
nate Washingtonians who live on 
its banks. Only a short section at 
the District end is still navigable; 

the barge trip along the 


canal is well worth it 
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DOWNTOWN WASHINGTON: 
FROM ANY ANGLE, 
ІТ LOOKS LIKE NOWHERE 


One of the most grievous disappointments to Washington’s 
planners and businessmen was the failure of the Senate 
District Committee to approve a bill at its last session which 
would have made all downtown an urban renewal area. The 
bill was killed by fusty Senator Wayne Morse, who railed 
against having such a measure come along at the bitter end 
of the session. Obviously Morse had not been downtown lately, 
or he would have welcomed the measure with open arms. 

The fact is that Washington’s downtown is not only un- 
worthy of the nation’s capital; it would be just as unworthy 
of any of the state capitals, which is saying a great deal. It 
is a rather grubby collection of honky-tonk façades hung on 
the lower edges of heavy masonry structures, most of which 
had neither distinction nor character in the first place. “Down- 
town” runs only a dozen blocks or so, split up between two 
"major" streets, F Street and G Street. Its physical defects 
reflect the fact that it is declining fast as a strong retailing 
center—its share of metropolitan-area retail sales has dropped 
from 75 per cent in 1950 to 45 per cent in 1960. 

By 1980, Washington’s “downtown” will not sell more than 
30 per cent of the region’s goods. 


A $500 million plan for the future 


Washington’s downtown businessmen have been concerned 
about the condition of the area and its prospects for some 
time. Working through a young organization called Down- 
town Progress, Inc., they have sponsored a move to declare 
the area an urban renewal site so that they will be able to use 
public methods of land acquisition and clearance. Downtown 
Progress, with its own planning staff, has already evolved a 
redevelopment plan for a vast 632-acre tract (see map, page 
98). The plan foresees such new construction as: 

> Office space, some 9.4 million square feet of it, over half 
for private employment, the rest for the 20,000 to 25,000 
additional federal jobholders expected in the area by 1980. 

b Retail space, although it will not represent a net addition, 
is needed mostly to replace obsolete facilities. About 2.3 mil- 
lion square feet additional are foreseen. 

» Hotel and motor-hotel space, to accommodate a visitor 
flood expected to more than double today’s 15 million annual 
total. About 6,400 new rooms are predicted. 

» Apartments, now almost nonexistent in the downtown 
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Downtown stretches іп a rough “Т” 


Downtown Progress, Inc. prescribes new construction not only in the “Т” 


itself but throughout the shaded area, and new apartment building to the 
north, around Mt. Vernon 8 Below, Е Street, still the ** 
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section, will become important with public encouragement 
to develop 9,100 new units around Mt. Vernon Square. 

The total cost of the Downtown Progress program: more 
than $500 million for 143 new buildings. 

То reinforce the economic potential of the plan, Downtown 
Progress has asked Architect-Planner Constantinos Doxiadis to 
redesign downtown’s shopping center. Preliminary studies call 
for the retail area to function pretty much as a traditional sub- 
urban shopping center, with through-traffic tunneling under- 
neath the Е Street-G Street complex and parking on the cen- 
ter’s fringes. An off-beat note is provision for a special system 
of internal circulation vehicles—small buses, not too unlike 
those that usually show up at world’s fairs. One of the obvious 
weaknesses of the shopping center: downtown Washington 
has no retail “magnets” at its western boundary, and thus no 
means of maintaining shopper traffic along the whole length 
of the shopping malls. 


Anything that gets people thinking is good 


Downtown Progress, despite the setback suffered over the 
renewal bill, is optimistic, vigorous, and well-heeled (it has a 
kitty of $900,000). Started as an offshoot of the powerful 
Federal City Council, it was initially bankrolled by the city’s 
two largest downtown retailers, Robert Levi of the Hecht Co. 
and Andrew Parker of Woodward & Lothrop, Inc. There are 
today over 40 members of the group’s board, all influential in 
business, politics, or both. With a first-rate planning staff and 
a canny and experienced executive director (Knox Banner, for- 
merly director of Little Rock's urban renewal agency), Down- 
town Progress has so far excited a great deal of interest—and, 
as one Washington planner says, "anything that gets people 
thinking about downtown is good." 

The trouble is, just thinking about downtown isn't going 
to be enough. Downtown Progress not only needs all the 
tools of urban renewal, it also needs more than that to induce 
an economic viability into the area which it has not recently 
had. The group is more aware of this than anyone. It recently 
noted that while some $228 million of new construction had 
occurred in the area west of 15th Street all the way to Rock 
Creek Park, there has been only $32 million worth of new 
building east of 15th Street—i.e., in the downtown area. 

Peculiarly enough, опе of the biggest obstacles to the reali- 
zation of Downtown Progress' goals is Washington's incredible 
building boom. From 1946 to 1960 more than 6 million 
square feet of private office space were built in the city, almost 
none of it, however, in the downtown arca. Since 1960, 
another 2.3 million square feet have come on the market, 
and an additional 1 million square feet are planned. 


Downtown has been shifting toward the northwest, with new office building 


complexes at Farragut Square (above) and just west of the White House, 
at 17th and Pennsylvania Avenue. In this area, the critical problem is 
parking—as the federal government drags its feet on plans, while new 


building construction soaks up potential parking sites 


PHOTOS: DAVIS STUDIO 
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But downtown has had only one new office building since 
1956 and that one is just being finished. It is relatively small 
—and leased (at $5.56 per square foot) entirely to the Gen- 
eral Services Administration. So the question is: With all this 
construction already up, will there be demand for another 9.4 
million square feet? 

A good part of the answer depends on the federal govern- 
ment. GSA has been a tremendous factor in Washington's 
boom. In the first place, the federal government owns build- 
ings containing over 23 million square feet, and leases another 
2.2 million square feet in the city itself. Much of this leased 
space is in old, relatively obsolete buildings in marginal loca- 
tions. Therefore GSA is constantly on the prowl for space, and, 
needless to say, Washington office builders know it. 

One market study, done for a private developer, indicates 
that GSA, despite its own heavy office construction program 

page 60), will need at least an additional half a million 
square feet in the next two years. 


A boom in offices and hotels 


Besides the effects of GSA on office building, a great force 
for new construction has been the need for space by corpora- 
tions and trade associations wanting to be near government. 
So far, at least, these groups have shown a decided preference 
for location on K Street, Connecticut Avenue, or around Far- 
ragut Square (see photos, left). The main reasons for 
their building in these areas is that land is cheaper than it 
is downtown (around $60 per square foot vs. over $100 per 
square foot for land on F Street), and casier to assemble. 
This is why Downtown Progress wants to use urban renewal 
land acquisition and write-down techniques; these would 
make downtown land more readily available. 

Washington has also been experiencing a boom in new 
hotel and motel space, although little has been done in the 
downtown section until very recently, when the Madison 
Hotel was built at 12th and K Streets. The city continues to 
have one of the strongest markets for hotel space іп the U.S., 
with an overall occupancy rate of 77 per cent. 

Downtown Washington’s development will depend on other 
factors besides a possible shift in direction of the building 
boom from the burgeoning Northwest. A major problem is 
parking, both in downtown proper and in the rest of the 
central city. There have been many surveys made showing 
various deficiencies in parking space in the city. The latest 
survey, by GSA, indicated that there is a shortage of at least 
15,300 spaces for federal employees alone right now, and 
said that this shortage would grow to over 23,000 by 1971 
if no action is taken. Desperate, GSA is asking for federal 
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Two of Washington’s finest new structures are the Forest Industries Build 
ing (above, by Keyes, Lethbridge & Condon) and the National Geo« raph ( 


Society headquarters (below, 


by Edward Durell Stone), both near Scott 


Circle. They illustrate a growing concern for architecture, а conce not yet 
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construction to meet the need, but it is not likely to get it 
until the attitude of the House District Committee changes. 

The committee has not only adamantly insisted that private 
parking interests are meeting the city’s needs, but last year it 
destroyed the effectiveness (which was not much) of the 
Motor Vehicle Parking Authority, established 20 years ago 
to provide adequate parking for the city. 

Despite problems, downtown is coming fast 

Much as it depends on a quick solution to the parking 
problem, the future health of downtown also depends on 
more efficient mass transit. Downtown Progress Chief Knox 
Banner hopes for a system in which 75 per cent of all trips 
would be via mass transit. The plan proposed by his group 
is dependent, in fact, on the construction of the proposed 

and controversial—subway system (page 105). 

Despite the mess in parking, transit, and urban renewal 
efforts, there is progress being made in downtown, though it 
is still slow. A few new projects are underway (besides the 
aforementioned office building, there is a new airlines terminal 
building). Perhaps more encouraging, builders like Morris 
Cafritz are showing interest, Cafritz, although a member of 
the Downtown Progress board, has not built anything in the 
area. (He has probably built 2 million square feet of office 
space in other arcas of the city.) Now, however, he is a down- 
town booster and is proposing to build a large new building 
on the site of the RKO Keith's Theater. Cafritz is even buying 
land on 7th Street north of Hecht's, for years a rundown re- 
tailing area of small Negro shops and wholesale furniture 
dealers. Cafritz says confidently, “Тһе downtown plan will 
be realized before you know it—it's coming fast now." 


A crushing handicap: lack of leadership 


Great effort by investors like Cafritz can help, but the 
future of downtown, like everything else in the capital, is in 
the hands of the federal government. Although the Adminis- 
tration's plans for developing the north side of Pennsylvania 
Avenue are helpful to downtown’s future, this alone is not 
enough— parking, transit, urban renewal, and other difficulties 
all wait on the federal government for resolution. 

When faced with these issues, the great Washington leader- 
ship vacuum is most painful. As Knox Banner says, "the lack 
of effective political leadership, with the responsibility for 
solving the problems of the federal city, seems an almost in- 
soluble problem. ‘This . . . crushing handicap is borne by no 
other city. . . ." But Banner, and the downtown merchants, 
are in there, still unshaken in the belief that if that leader- 
ship ever emerges, Washington's downtown can be as great as 
befits a great capital. And they might even do it without Uncle. 
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THE FUTURE CITY 
By the year 2,000 A.D., the Washington region will house some 5 million people (see map). Most of these people 
will live in suburban communities, and the District itself will be little more than a service core—and focal point—for 

what will be one of the largest metropolitan regions in the nation. 

These facts seem to be little understood by those who, today, are still making basic decisions in the context of the District 

alone, or of this suburb or that. They are certainly not understood by those prosperous suburbanites who delight in adding to the 

District's problems: for without a healthy District at its core, tomorrow's region will have little reason for existence. 

Still, it is encouraging that the region now has a recommendation for future development; that most suburbs have recently com- 

mitted themselves to it; and that the White House, a month ago, gave its backing, too. 

The future of the region depends upon how much leadership the federal government is willing to exert. For the executive and 

legislative branches of the government are, after all, the major forces behind the fantastic growth of the region; and it is their 

responsibility to help shape that growth. 
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THE FUTURE WASHINGTON: 
NEW LEADERSHIP, A NEW 
PLAN—AND DEMOCRACY 


Washington, one of its planners said recently, is an ad hoc 
city. It likes to take its problems one at a time, study each 
exhaustively, and then create a whole new governmental 
superstructure to seek a solution. This system keeps everyone 
cheerfully occupied, but it has one imposing flaw: it doesn’t 
work. 

As the game goes on, the problems increase. Many of them 
have been enumerated on the foregoing pages: insipid build- 
ings, insensitively designed and wrongly placed; clogged traffic 
arteries and inadequate parking facilities; a shopping core that 
is seriously ill; the bitter fruits of racial imbalance and іп- 
justice; the chronic starvation of schools and social agencies 
at the hands of Congress. “И is not simply an array of prob- 
lems that face metropolitan Washington,” said Philip Graham 
of the Post recently. “It is a full-blown crisis.” 

There are whole lists of proposed solutions to match each 
problem, But there is only one solution to the crisis, and that 
is a general overhauling of the capital’s decision-making struc- 
ture. It is not a matter of what is to be done but rather how 
to do it. Here are some suggestions: 


1. Washington needs the machinery to 
deal with its problems on a region-wide basis. 


Every metropolis has trouble with its suburbs, but once 
again, Washington is a special case. Cross the line, and you 
are in one of the jealously sovereign states of Maryland or 
Virginia—subject to all of the laws, customs, and prejudices 
thereof. These are the suburbs of the capital, of course. But 
while in most metropolitan regions the core city is a political 
dynamo, the care of the Washington region is a political 
vacuum. Those who run Washington's suburbs look for guid- 
ance and/or patronage to Annapolis and Richmond. They 
do not often look to Washington. 

The only compensating virtue of Washington's suburbs is 
that there are not very many of them. New York has more 
than 1,400 separate political entities within its region. Wash- 
ington has, by some counts, less than 70. In quality of govern- 
ment, however, they are much like suburbs anywhere, which 
is to say fractious, feuding, devoid of any deep commitment to 
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long-range planning, and markedly friendly to the speculative 
developer of land. 

Without the unifying force of a politically strong core city, 
therefore, they have done pretty much as they pleased. The 
result is that the region’s growth has been largely uncontrolled, 
and those things which require common agreement have 
simply gone undone, 

After several years of study, the Joint Committee on Wash- 
ington Metropolitan Problems, consisting of Congressmen 
from the District Committees and the suburbs, gave up on 
any attempt to reshuffle governmental powers. Instead, the 
Committee carefully steered away from “controversial prob- 
lems,” and recommended the creation of “а network of 
regional public works and services to support the estimated 
metropolitan growth.” 

Such a program would at least promote action on some of 
the region’s ills—and heaven knows action is badly needed. 
But it hardly seems to go far enough. It might lend itself well 
to cleaning up the polluted Potomac and to supplying better 
water, for example, but it would do nothing to preserve the 
rivers banks from slipshod development. The latter would 
take an entirely new form of political coordination among the 
suburbs, with the federal government playing a strong role. 


2. Washington and its region 
need a specific plan for development. 


On Thanksgiving, the President issued a directive which, 
for the first time in history, committed the executive branch 
of the nation's government to a leading role in the future de- 
velopment of the entire Washington region. The specifics of 
the directive precisely paralleled the recommendations of the 
Year 2000 Plan. 

The most striking proposal in the Year 2000 Plan is that 
the region's development follow a pattern of six radial cor- 
ridors extending from Washington like spokes of a wheel. 
Spines of the corridors would be rapid transit lines and ex- 
pressways, and between them would be green wedges of open 
space. 

The Year 2000 Plan has won the unanimous approval of 
Washington's suburbs—in general principle, at least. Yet 
Year 2000 is a vision rather than a plan. It proceeds directly 
from fine-grain urban design “policies” for the city to the vast 
concept of radial corridors. Its intentional vagueness—there 
are no indications of where the satellite cities along the cor- 
ridors are to come from, nor any specific suggestions as to 
how the green wedges are to be preserved—is probably the 
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principal reason why it has been so widely accepted. 

In the absence of a more specific plan, the elements that 
will give form to the city and the region are evolved piece- 
meal, and the decisions are fought out in the familiar battle- 
ground of official Washington. By far the biggest fight, at the 
moment, concerns transportation. 

In November, the National Capital Transportation Agency 
released its long-anticipated report. It called for a $739 mil- 
lion rapid transit network, with 19 of its 83 miles a downtown 
subway. It also called for construction of 50 additional miles 
of freeways in Washington—a far cry from the 125 additional 
miles in the District's 1959 highway plan (see maps, page 105). 
Even before the report came out, NCTA Director C. Darwin 
Stoltzenbach had sought to halt freeway appropriations until 
the rapid transit plan could be aired. The effect on the Dis- 
trict Highway Department and related interests was like the 
waving of a red flag. 

Stoltzenbach claims his system would be $367 million 
cheaper than the 1959 highway program, would eventually 
pay for itself, and would require far less displacement of homes 
and businesses, leaving more land on the District's dwindling 
tax rolls. His backers include many who fear the impact of 
great highways running smack through the city's core. High- 
ways have a great many friends in Washington, however. 

Whatever the final decision, one fact stands out: the single 
most significant factor in the shaping of a modern city—the 
factor of traffic—will have been determined through a many- 
sided and violent tug of war. Having a plan (in place of a 
tug of war) may be no panacea, but other metropolitan areas 
have found that it helps. 


3. Washington needs a better definition 
of the federal interest and local interests. 


The federal government employs over one-third of all met- 
ropolitan Washington's wage earners, owns almost half of 
the land in the city, and has filled it with enormous buildings. 
Washington is, in truth, a company town. The company isn't 
doing well by it. 

When, say, Olivetti builds a town for its workers, it houses 
them comfortably, provides ample recreational and cultural 
facilities, and generally attempts to look out for their welfare. 
The interests of such a corporation are partly, but not en- 
tirely, altruistic. It knows that its employees produce more if 
treated well, and that recruitment is less of a problem in a 
town that happens to be a pleasant place in which to live, 
as well as work. 


In Washington, the government has consistently exercised 
the prerogatives of a proprietor but has shamefully neglected 
the proprietor’s responsibilities. Congress takes a great deal 
more than it is willing to give. Even federal agencies some- 
times seem to look on the capital more as a place to put their 
buildings than as a functioning and fast-growing metropolis 
with problems they have helped to create. Washington 18 
still being treated as if it were not much bigger than the Mall. 

To build the National Cultural Center—and give the city 
its first truly adequate cultural facilities—the citizens of 
Washington and the nation are being asked to put up $30 
million, Congress did donate the site, but it is very possibly the 
wrong one: instead of being in the heart of the city, where 
it could give an added dimension to a revitalized downtown, 
the Center (by Edward Durell Stone) will sit on the Foggy 
Bottom river front next to a projected maze of freeways. 
Meanwhile, farther downstream, plans are underway for a 
giant aquarium that will be a monument of sorts to the power 
and persistence of Representative Michael J. Kirwan of Ohio, 
head of the House committee which decides who gets how 
much in Democratic campaign funds. Relentlessly pushed by 
Kirwan, Congress, which could not find the money to increase 
its niggardly contribution to neglected Washington, found 
$10 million for fish. 

In his foreword to the Year 2000 Plan, President Kennedy 
ЕТЕД ; had this to say about Washington: “More than any other 
aiian RAUL RAPID TRANSIT city—more than any other region—the nation’s capital should 
(шивж e COMMUTER RAILROAD | represent the finest living environment which America сап 
rni co co: plan and build." Early this year, his entire Cabinet was given 
symbolic trusteeship in the Federal City Council. These and 
other signs, mentioned earlier, point to a new acceptance by 
the executive of responsibility for the fate of Washington. 

A similar acceptance of responsibility by the Congress is 
still awaited—and Congress has long been far and away the 
more derelict of the two branches. A good many of Washing- 
ton's problems are money problems, and they cannot be met 
until the federal financial contribution comes closer to match- 
ing the federal impact on the city. 


4. Washington needs democracy. 


In The Federalist papers, James Madison said that citizens 
of the District of Columbia should “have their voice in the 
clection of the government which is to exercise authority 
over them. ... / A municipal legislature for local purposes, 
derived from their own suffrage, will of course be allowed 
ae them.” That was nearly 200 years ago, and little has happened 
Хон since to implement Madison’s confident expectation. Indeed, 
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Washington is today America’s only colonial possession. 

The re-enfranchisement of Washington’s citizens (they 
had the vote, but lost it in the maelstrom of Reconstruction ) 
will not automatically solve all of the city’s problems, nor 
should it absolve the federal government of its responsibilities. 
But there are at least four good reasons why it should be tried. 

The first is a matter of simple justice. In Madison’s time, 
people meant what they said about taxation without repre- 
sentation. For accuracy’s sake, today’s speeches about the glor- 
ies of our democracy should always be followed by the words, 
"except in Washington." The fact that those who live in the 
seat of democracy do not enjoy its basic prerogative is, quite 
literally, incredible. 

The second reason, closely allied to the first, is that the 
people want the vote. Washington is a quiet city; until 
recently not many people have campaigned very loudly for 
representation. That is changing now, however. The Negro 
majority, in particular, is not likely to forget that the quest 
for freedom and equality begins at home. 

'The third reason is that Congress has proven itself incom- 
petent to run the city. Washington is a hapless pawn in the 


struggle between a die-hard group of rural segregationists and 
the executive branch of government. The more responsible 
members of Congress must share the blame; they apparently 
have more concern for the seniority system than they do for 
the nation's capital. 

The fourth and final reason is pragmatic: Washington is 
a textbook example of the fact that municipal government 
cannot be made to work without political accountability. 'The 
entire decision-making structure in Washington is fatally 
weakened because those who make the decisions do not have 
to answer to those who must live with them. No sound direc- 
tion can be brought to Washington's development until its 
leaders are responsible to a fully franchised citizenry. 

Until that day comes, it is up to us—the more fortunate 
first-class citizens of America, who live in places where we are 
allowed to vote. We are the clients for Washington's monstrous 
buildings, we pay the price of its structural deficiencies, and 
we are the constituents of its 535-man city council, the Con- 
gress of the U. S. It comes back to the fact that Washington 
is the biggest company town in the world, and we own the 
END. 


company. Washington's future is our responsibility. 
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Architect: Emil A. Schmidlin, А.1.А 
Photographer: Ezra Stoller 
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for this floor because Marble. 


There's nothing quite like Marble for last- 
ng pleasure in use, and for low-cost, easy 
maintenance. You'l always be proud of 
Marble . the modern, colorful, aristocrat 
of building materials. For other suggestions 
on the use of Marble in the home, write 
for a copy of the new illustrated booklet, 
HOME DECORATING WITH MARBLE. 
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PANELS 
PATTERN THE 
SUNLIGHT 


Architect: Walter Hook & Associates, Charlotte, North Carolina + Contractor: Rea Construction Company. 


Splayed Mo-Sai panels on this 
YMCA Building provide an 
interesting pattern of light and 
shadow that varies throughout 
the day. 


Mo-Sai panels were used as the 
form for the structural 
concrete. Column fascia, wall 
panels, and spandrel panels are 
all Mo-Sai, made with 
harmonizing colors in quartz 


MO-SAI INSTITUTE, INC. 


Headquarters, 15 East Franklin Street, : 
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and granite aggregates. 


Mo-Sai spandrels were attached 
with wedge inserts. 


Mo-Sai precast concrete curtain 
wall and facing units can 

be cast in an infinite variety of 
sizes and shapes, colors 

and textures . . . making it one 
of the most plastic and 
versatile of today's materials. 
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Muzak at Arnold Bakers 


World renowned for quality, integrity and successful 
management — Arnold Bakers has installed Music by 
Muzak throughout its efficient new plant at Port Chester, 
New York. In outstanding plant, office and public build- 
ings everywhere, architects specify Muzak because it is 
a scientifically-planned, proven environmental aid. 

Muzak has a unique ability to penetrate undesirable 
noise, dispel awkward silence and produce an atmos- 
phere for efficient and profitable business operation. Just 


“Our employees report that Muzak definitely 
breaks the monotony of daily routine, makes 
the work day go faster with less tension and 
pressure" — Mr. Paul Dean Arnold, President, 
Arnold Bakers, Inc., Port Chester, New York 


as people’s moods change, Muzak changes hour-by-hour 
throughout the day—relieving tension, fatigue, bore- 
dom and monotony. 


Complete Sound System, The Muzak system is a versa- 
tile communications tool for Muzak distribution, public 
address, warning and protection, and paging. А Т.А. File 
31-1-7, Sweet's Catalog 33a / Mu. To save time and effort, 
specify Muzak in the early planning stages. For specifi- 
cations and other information, write Muzak Dept. B-2. 


' music bY Ж. Y А 


Muzak Corporation • 229 Park Ave. South • М. Y. 
an International Subsidiary of Wrather Corporation 


United States е Canada e Mexico e Argentina e Brazil e Colombia e Uruguay Peru » Great Britain » The Philippines е Australia e Belgium e Finland 


day 


night& day 


Cloudy or bright, day or night, with more than 
1,000 Lightoliers you can provide lighting for 
your projects that is appropriate in function 
and appearance. Lightolier has a wide range of 
crisply functional architectural fixtures, effec- 
tive wall and utility lighting, plus a full line of 
fine decorative fixtures. All Lightoliers are built 
for efficient, minimum-glare lighting, long wear 
and easy maintenance. The surest single source 
of supply for all your lighting needs—functional 
and decorative—is Lightolier. For our complete 
lighting story, write Lightolier, Jersey City 5, N. J., 
Dept. K. Turn the page for more information 


LIGHTOLIER 


New York, Chicago, Dallas, Los Angeles 


fyi 


(for your illumination) 


Lightolier fixtures are Stocked and sold 
by the following Portfolio Distributors: 


ALABAMA 
Birmingham: Mayer Elec. Supply Co., 
Inc. Mobile; F, E. Smith Elec, Co. 


ARIZONA 
Phoenix: Regal Ltg. Fix. Co. Tucson: 
Beacon Lighting Fix, Co, 


CALIFORNIA 
Costa Mesa: Ken Ross Lighting басға- 
mento: Capital Whise, Elec. an 
Diego: Sunlight Elec, Sup. Co. San Fran- 
cisco: California Elec, Sup. Co. 


COLORADO 
Denver: Central Elec. Sup. Co, 


CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport: B. M. Tower Danbury: 
Greene Elec. Sup. Hartford: Beacon 
Light & Sup. Co. New Haven: Grand 
Light & Sup. Co. New London: United 
3 4,9. 50. Norwalk: Klatf's 
Stamford: Marle Co. Waterbury; Subur- 
ban Supply Co., The Starbuck Sprague Co, 


DELAWARE 
Wilmington: Artcraft Elec, Sup. Co. 


DISTRICT oF COLUMBIA 
анар өл: Maurice Elec. Sup. Co., Na- 
lec. Wholesalers 


FLORIDA 
Jacksonville: Ace Electric Supply Co, 
Miami: Farrey's Whlse. Hdwe. Co. St. 
Petersburg: D. C. Damm Lighting Tam- 
pa: Tampa Мне. Elec., Inc. 


GEORGIA 
Atlanta: Atlanta Lig. Fix. Co., Electrical 
Whsirs. inc., Noland Со, Augusta: Hart 


ing Fixtures, Inc. 


IDAHO 
Boise: Light House 


HAWAII 
Honolulu; Hawaiian Light & Sup. Co. 


ILLINOIS 


Chicago: American Elec. Sup. Co., En- 
glewood Elec. Sup. Co., Нато Elec. Sup. 
Co., Steiner Elec. Co. Crystal Lake: 
Northern Illinois Elec. Sup. Rockford: 
Englewood Elec. Sup. Co, 


INDIANA 

Fort Wayne: Mossman-Yarnelle Co. Gary: 
Englewood Elec. Sup. Со. South Bend: 
Englewood Elec. Sup, Co, 


10WA 
0е5 Moines: Weston Ltg., Inc. 


KENTUCKY 
Louisville: The Brecher Co, 


LOUISIANA 
Baton Rouge: Electrical Whisrs New 
Orleans: Interstate Elec ‚ Lighting, Inc. 


MAINE 
Bangor: Standard Elec. 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore: Dorman Elec. Sup. Co, Salis- 
bury: Artcratt Elec, Sup. Co. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston: Boston Lamp Co., Mass. Gas & 
Elec. Light Со, H. |. Wolfers, Inc. 
Framingham: Framingham Elec. Sup. Co. 
Springfield: Eastern Elec, Sup. Co., М. W. 
Zimmerman, inc. Worcester: Benjamin 
Electric Supply 


MICHIGAN 


MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis; North Central Elec. Distr, 

Northland Elec, Sup. Co. St. Paul: 
Lax Electric Co, 


MISSISSIPPI 
Jackson: Stuart С. Irby Co, 


MISSOURI 
Clayton: Jaffe Ltg. & Sup., Inc. Colum- 
bia: French and Co. St. Louis: Jaffe Lig. 
& Supply, Inc, 


NEBRASKA 
Lincoln: While Elec. Sup, Omaha: Elec. 
trical Supply 


NEVADA 
Reno: Western Elec. Distr. Co, 
NEW JERSEY 

Atlantic City: Franklin Elec. Co, 
NEW MEXICO 


Albuquerque; The Lighting & Maint. Со. 


NEW YORK 

Albany: Mayfair, Inc. рл Shore; Bay 

Shore Elec, Sup. Co. Вина! 

Incand. Light Co., Inc. Huntington, L.1: 

Huntington Elec Sup. Co. Jamaica: Ru- 
Libert, 


Elec. Sup. Corp. Syracuse: Superior Elec. 
Corp. White Plains: Wolar Lighting Corp. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Charlotte: Independent Elec. Sup. Co. 
Kinston: Kinston Electric 


OHIO 
Akron: The Sacks Elec, Sup. Co. Cincin- 
nati: B & 8 Elec. Co., Richards Elec. 


OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma City: Hunzicker Bros, 


Allentown: Coleman Elec. Co Erie: 
Kraus Elec. Со. Harrisburg: Fluorescent 
Sup. Co. Hazleton: Power Elec. Co., Inc. 
Kingston: Anthracite Elec. Sup. Co. 
New Castle: Midwestern Elec. Norris- 
Own: Norristown Elec. Sup. Co. Phila- 


Elec. Sup. Co., Logan Elec. Sup. Со., 
Silver's Elec, Sup. Co., Sylvan Elec. Fix. 
2 . Sy 


RHODE ISLAND 
Pawtucket; Major Elec, Providence: Tops 
Electric Supply Со. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Columbia: Capital Elec. Sup, 


TENNESSEE 
Chattanooga: Mills & Lupton Sup, Co. 
Nashville: Nashville Elec. Co. 


TEXAS 

Abilene: Cummins Su ply Co. Amarillo: 
Mitchell Elec Co. Dallas. Cockreli-Win- 
niford Со... Meletio Elec. Sup. Co., Rog- 
ers Elec. Sup. Co, El Paso: Nelson Elec, 
Co. Fort Worth; ). 
Houston; Anderson Lighting Co., Marlin 
Lighting Showcase, Worth Elec Sup. Со, 
San Antonio; Elec. Distrib. Co , Southern 
Equip. Co. Wichita Falls: Peoples Elec. Co. 


VIRGINIA 
Arlington: Dominion Elec. Sup. Co., Inc. 


WASHINGTON 
Seattle: Seattle ИЕ. Fix. со. Зрокапе: 
Columbia Elec, Whise, Dist, 


WISCONSIN 
Appleton: Moe Northern Co Milwaukee: 
Lappin Electric Co. 


PUERTO Rico 
San Juan: Sole Electric 


CANADA 


ucts, Inc., Union Elec. Sup. Co., Ltd. 
Toronto; Revere Elec. Dist., Toronto 
Це. Studio Winnipeg: Dominion Elec. 
tric, Limited P1-63 


LIGHTOLIER 


The linear motif of Spacemaster adapts itself 
well to individual work habits and preferences, 
The wide variety of desks and modular units 


There is the Possibility of addi- 
tional design variety in the 
choice of 4 leg styles — chrome- 
finished Steel H-frame, T-leg and 
corner post or wooden winged 
base in Walnut. 


Write for brochure on 
entire Spacemaster grouping 


JASPER OFFICE FURNITURE COMPANY 


New York, Chicago, Dallas, Los Angeles 


JASPER, INDIANA 
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THE EVOLUTION OF AN ARCHITECT. By 
Edward Durell Stone. Published by Horizon 
Press, 156 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 288 pp. 
8" x 10". Illus. $15. 


Many artists, Mr. Stone begins, "cloud sim- 
ple intent by exercises in abstruse meta- 
physics. This is not my purpose here. At my 
age, however, one may be entitled to some 
nostalgic, highly personal recollections." 

Stone does indeed make the intent seem 
simple. The works which illustrate these 
relaxed memoirs are described only in the 
broadest terms. The only discussion of archi- 
tectural philosophy is in an epilogue addressed 
to "the young," which urges beginners to 
avoid plagiarism, to resist dogmatic stand- 
ards of style, and to travel widely. 

'There is a geat deal of warmth, especially 
in the opening section on Stone's early days. 
“T was raised in a relaxed atmosphere among 
the lotus eaters,” he relates. “Someone has 
described my environment as a hotbed of 
tranquility.” He dates his interest in archi- 
tecture from the winning of a $2.50 compe- 
tition for design of a birdhouse, sponsored 
by the Fayetteville, Ark., newspaper and а 
local lumber dealer. "It was a very function- 
al job with rustic charm," he says. "The 
design might have been influenced by May- 
beck or Greene & Greene or some of the 
very early Wright houses. I was not aware 
of their existence, although they were in their 
heyday just at that time, so the spirit must 
have been in the air." 

The book, like the author's career, is di- 
vided into three parts. The first takes Stone 
through these placid early days, then through 
his art studies at the University of Arkansas, 
his early architectural training in Boston, the 
winning of the Rotch scholarship at M.LT. 
and subsequent travels in Europe, and finally 
his early practice in New York. "Architects 
at this time were beginning to feel their oats 
and were dancing around the corpse of ec- 
lecticism," Stone recalls. He became a firm 
and prolific apostle of the International 
Style, producing a series of white cube and 
cylinder houses and, as the culmination of 
this period, the Museum of Modern Art in 
Manhattan, designed in association with 
Philip Goodwin. 

The second section describes Stone’s brief 
flirtation with a Bay Region version of or- 
ganic architecture. In 1940, he took a fateful 
drive across the country. He stopped at 
Taliesin East; from that time on, Frank 
Lloyd Wright “occupied a dual role as my 
friend and personal hero.” He visited Yel- 
lowstone Park, finding its great wooden hotel 
more impressive than Old Faithful. He stood 
in awe among the towering redwoods of a 
California forest, examined the “ease and 
cultivation” of Bay Area buildings, then re- 
turned by way of Taliesin West and the 
Pennsylvania Dutch country. There followed 
a group of broad-roofed, mostly wooden 
houses which he felt to be “more indigenous 
and therefore more at home in this country 
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than my earlier houses inspired by European 
architecture.” 

In 1953 Stone’s life took “a new and—as 
it turned out—highly significant turn,” he 
points out in the opening of the book's third 
part, dealing with the New Delhi Embassy 
(“The Taj Maria”) to the present. The 
milestone was his meeting on an airplane 
with Fashion Writer Maria Elena Torchio, 
whom he married 11 months later. “I had 
gone through the hair shirt period of solid 
lumber, rough brickwork and stone. Maria’s 
fine Italian hand began to show in my attire 
and my work: both began to move toward 
elegance.” The buildings and projects in this 
final section, the largest, show the movement 
to be continuing at full speed. 

Probably the book’s greatest value lies in 
presenting virtually all of Stone’s work in 
one place—the forgotten and the new along 
with the familiar. The buildings, more than 
the text, give rise to the feeling that the de- 
velopment of his architecture has been 
through a series of sharp revolutions, rather 
than through a single, consistent evolution. 
The jump from the International Style to 
“hair shirt” architecture is fairly well docu- 
mented. The second, sharper jump—the one 
that has brought widespread public acclaim 
—is explained only by the single statement 
quoted above. One looks in vain for the 
deeper roots of the consistent classic sym- 
metry of plan, the characteristic filigree sur- 
faces, and the occasional flights of exotic 
form. 

This is perhaps the book’s greatest mys- 
tery. The buildings become increasingly ro- 
mantic and complex, but the text, for all of 
its charm, is not architecturally very informa- 
tive, The reader is presented with a body of 
work that is highly interesting—whatever his 
judgment of it may be—but given only hints 
of how it got that way.—p.c. 


Left: evolution of an architect, as seen in 
some of Stone’s lesser-known work: a sketch 
of Notre Dame (top), one of many fine draw- 
ings from student days; the coolly oubistic 
Mandel house (1983); the warmly Wrightian 
Thurnauer house (1949); and current projects, 
romantic and classical, for a Pakistani govern- 
ment building, and an enlisted men’s bar- 
racks at the U.S. Naval Academy (below). 


continued on page 184 
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Developments are coming so fast these days, it's hard to 
keep up. We'll try to keep you informed. The two systems, 
shown here, give you a choice of self-drilling screw or nail 
application, and both systems give you complete, noncom- 
bustible construction. Drywall studs and nailable studs will 
provide one- and two-hour fire ratings, with single and 
double layers respectively, using У-іпсһ Fire-Shield wall- 
board. Ceilings with drywall furring channels provide 
fire-resistance ratings up to one hour. No wood is involved, 
just steel and gypsum. And the wall systems will give 


sound-transmission loss ratings up to 44 decibels. All com- 
ponents are supplied by one supplier... National Gypsum 
Company. Openings are provided in these studs to simplify 
the installation of utilities. With either system, the wallboard 
goes on fast and easy to complete the job in less time. 
Ask your Gold Bond® Кер- | 1 


Gold Bond. 


BUILDING PRODUCTS 


formation, or write to Dept. 
AF-13, National Gypsum 
Company, Buffalo 13, М. Y. 


Gold Bond materials and methods make the difference in modern building 
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MODERN CHURCH ARCHITECTURE. By Albert 
Christ-Janer and Mary Mix Foley. Published 
by McGraw-Hill Book Со., 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 36, N.Y, 328 pp, 9" x 12”, Illus, $9.75. 


Reviewed by Sybil Moholy-Nagy 


On the lengthening shelf of collections of 
twentieth-century architecture this survey of 
religious buildings in a contemporary mood 
is a laudable exception. Catholic and Protes- 
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The innovation is a running commentary on 
all the relevant nonvisual factors: cost, struc- 
ture, and materials, intention of the archi- 
tect, and a postconsecration criticism by the 
presiding clergyman. Two excellent, concise 
articles on reformed Catholic and Protestant 
ritual, by the Secretary of the Liturgical 
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Arts Society and Professor Paul Tillich, offer 
to architects new directives for religious 
architecture, Each building shown and each 
chapter on basic principles is followed by 
an excellent listing of reference books and 
articles. In a highly competitive field where 
inadequate knowledge of the problems in- 
volved is fatal to the architect, this hand- 
book, in the best meaning of the word, will 
fill a real need. It seems particularly impor- 
tant that churches from the most daring— 
such as Corbusiers Ronchamps and Can- 
dela's Mexican designs—to the most con- 
servative and modest have been selected. 

Subdivisions according to emphasis on 
structure, use of decorative arts, plan, and 
"integration" might be seriously questioned, 
since it is the prime condition of any good 
building that no contributing element dom- 
inate the others. Another, more tangible 
objection can be raised about the bold en- 
deavor of the authors to explain the intri- 
cacies of modern structural technology to the 
average reader. There are no such things as 
"concrete masonry" or "structural glass," 
and Perret's naive claim that he invented 
the reinforced concrete frame should not be 
perpetuated. He was all of 13 years old 
when Hennebique patented his completed 
system, and his "tapered columns" from 
1922 were 34 years old in metal (Gallerie 
des Machines), and 4,400 years old in struc- 
tural principle (Crete). 

But these are minor objections which only 
seem worth mentioning because they occur 
at the very beginning. They should not dis- 
courage the architect or client to go on to 
the substantial knowledge displayed in the 
rest of the book. 


TOWARDS A CHURCH ARCHITECTURE. Edited 
by Peter Hammond. Published by The Archi- 
tectural Press, 9.13 Queen  Anne's Gate, 
London S.W. 1. 262 pp. 534" x 834”. Illus. $4.20. 


Are there any churches which are truly 
modern, as opposed to “gimmick-modern”? 
Very few, according to the architects and 
clergymen who have contributed the essays 
in this collection, edited by Clergyman and 
Art Historian Peter Hammond. Because of 
this discouraging view, the New Churches 
Research Group was founded in England in 
1957 and many of these essays originated in 
papers read before that group. The purpose 
of this interdenominational study (represent- 
ing both Protestant and Roman Catholic 
views) has been to: 1) "clarify the meaning 
and purpose of various forms of worship" 
and 2) “to establish a set of realistic archi- 
tectural principles for approaching the design 
of a church." 

Illustrated as forward-looking examples 
are works by Rudolf Schwarz and Emil 
Stefann in Germany; Rainer Senn апа 
André Le Donné in France; Robert Maguire 
and Keith Murray in Great Britain; Kaija 
and Heikki Siren in Finland; and Mies van 
der Rohe in the U. S.—a.p. END 
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NEW General Electric Wall-hung Water Coolers 


give you an exciting new shape in refreshment — exclusive trape- 
zoid design. These attractive, flush-to-wall coolers are different in 
a truly functional way. The space saving trapezoid shape invites 
drinking from either side, keeps personnel out of aisle. Mount the 
smart-looking wall-hung models at any height for easy floor-clean- 
ing. Ask your General Electric distributor for ‘“‘Specifier’s Water 
Cooler Guide,” No. 67-2042. Or write Section 761-23, General 
Electric Co., Chicago Heights, Illinois. 


Exclusive frapezoid shape 
of General Electric water 
coolers saves you over a 
foot of aisle space. Drink- 
ers approach from either 
side, do not clog aisles. 
Both wall-hung and floor 
models mount flush to 
wall, hide plumbing for 
best appearance. 


Progress [s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL (D ELECTRIC 
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A CHALLENGE AND 
NEW УОВК 5 EAST RIVER 


The East River Urban Renewal Area is bounded by East 106th Street, the Franklin Delano Roosevelt Drive, East 111th Street 
and First Avenue. It contains 22,2 acres. The solution will be based on creative provision for middle income housing, 
integrated with necessary schools, retail shopping, including development of river front and other facilities for recreation, 


OPPORTUNITY TO DESIGN 
URBAN RENEWAL PROJECT 


in the 
oth ANNUAL*25,000 
RUBEROID DESIGN COMPETITION 


The winning concept will receive primary consideration by the City of New York 
Housing and Redevelopment Board and Project Sponsor for use in construction. 


The subject of the 5th Annual Ruberoid Competi- 
tion will be the design of the East River Urban 
Renewal area, a project of the Housing and Rede- 
velopment Board of New York City now ready for 
planning. The Competition will offer a total of six- 
teen prizes, nine open to all entrants with a grand 
prize of $10,000 and seven for students only, with a 
first prize of $2,000. 


Adding an exciting new dimension to the Competi- 
tion is the fact that the Housing and Redevelop- 
ment Board will consider the winning concept for 
adoption and selection of the winning architect 
in the execution of the project. 


A prospectus containing the complete program 
eligibility rules, etc. is available on request. It has 


RUBEROID” 


The RUBEROID Co., 733 Third Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of Ruberoid Floor Tile and Ruberoid Building Products. 
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been approved by the А.А. Committee on Awards 
and Competitions. 

The Competition will be judged by a jury of dis- 
tinguished architects and city planners with Mr. B. 
Sumner Gruzen, F.A.l.A., Kelly & Gruzen, New York 
as Professional Advisor. 


For a prospectus containing full details, send the coupon. 


ЧИН t e t t ne ee ean a ee 


The RUBEROID Co. 
P.O. Box 129, New York 46, N. Y. 


Dept. 202 


| intend to enter the Fifth Annual Design Competition. 
Please send me a copy of the program. 


Name 
Firm or School 
Address — 


City Е к Zone — State 


Entrants are requested to register prior to May 15, 1963 
Competition closes June 29, 1963 


qmm чив шив шим == шин шин — шив шив шив шив шим -_ 
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“Overlook it.’ 
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ABT 


а Шин (5-4 


"Look it over.’ 


Which do you say to your tenants? If you find yourself apolo- 
gizing for your elevators, the thing to do is modernize with 
Selectomatic Mark IV Elevators. You'll point them out proudly. 

And you'll have an elevator system that not only looks new, 
but acts new. 

By a system that acts new, we mean elevators that don't 
keep people waiting...but wait for the people. 

Radical idea? Absolutely. But the Mark IV does just that. 
Instead of nesting at the top of the building or making needless 
trips to the top or bottom, Selectomatic Mark IV Elevators wait 
in-between. Answer calls directly as they come. 

The Mark IV makes the difference. Gives up to 30.6% faster 
service. Let us survey your elevators. You may find much of 
your existing equipment can be reused in modernizing with 
Mark IV. You can be sure...if it's Westinghouse. )-98809АА 
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Elevators by Westinghouse 
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TECHNIQUES & ARCHITECTURE 
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ABROAD 


DANISH FACTORY. Industrial de- 
sign in its most articulate and 
elegant form has been achieved 
by Architect Arne Jacobsen in this 
factory for the Toms chocolate 
company at Ballerup, near Copen- 
hagen. Three-story administrative 
offices (right) are separated from 
the long manufacturing building 


by a low-walled shipping depart- 
ment. Most of the building’s re- 
inforced 
prefabricated, except for the silos 
(left, 
structed with hydraulically oper- 


concrete structure was 


above), which were con- 
ated slip forms. Small ceramic 
embedded in the 


cover most of the exterior. 


tiles concrete 


JAPANESE CENTER. In designing 
this civic center for Kure, an in- 
dustrial port on Japan's Inland 
Sea, Architect Junzo Sakakura has 
run a gamut of revolving and rigid 
shapes. A broad concrete parapet 
connects the three buildings on 


their second level above an ar- 
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cade. The square block of city 
offices (above, left) has a facade 
of long cantilevered eaves in un- 
finished concrete. The round as- 
sembly hall (center) and curving 
walls of the municipal auditorium 
(top photo) are covered in blue 
luminous tiles. 


This 


in- 


AUSTRIAN EXHIBIT HALL. 

center for the Austrian steel 
dustry at Graz 
as a promotional venture, since 
the building centers on a steel 
space frame covered by a roof of 
corrugated plastic. 
The frame is supported on four 


(below) doubles 


transparent, 


a cantilever of 27 
feet out to the eaves, from which 
glass curtain walls are suspended. 
Mitered without structural 
members was used at the corners 
to increase the building's effect 
of transparency. Architects: Otto 
Oratsch, Gerhard 


columns with 


glass 


Haidvogel. 


DAUEN & WOHNEN 


BAUKUNST UND WERKFORM 


BAUWELT 


AUJOURD'HUI, ART ET ARCHITECTURE 
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GERMAN APARTMENTS. A fan of 
oblong units backed by a rectan- 
gular core comprises the unique 
floor plan (below) of this 22-story 
apartment house by Alvar Aalto. 
Located in Bremen, it is the only 
high-rise building in a 10,000 unit 
housing development for office 
workers, and rises as a landmark 
in the project’s central market 
place. The apartments are gen- 
erally oriented to receive late 
afternoon sunlight as well as to 
face the silhouetted church towers 
of the older part of the city and 
Bremen’s harbor beyond. 


| 


IRANIAN SENATE. In the belief 
that government workers are peo- 
ple, not Architects М. 
Foroughi and H. Ghiai have pro- 
vided a human scale alongside a 
more monumental one in the new 
Senate Palace in Teheran. The ad- 
ministrative offices (above, right) 
are separated by arcades from the 
Parliamentary group (left), which 


ants, 
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combines a large assembly room, 
hall, and committee 
The Parliament has an 
aura of massive dignity (a tower- 
ing brass sculpture by André Bloc 
flanks the monumental entrance), 
but the low administrative wing 
is balanced lightly on pilotis with 
vertical louvers ornamenting its 
unpretentious fagade. 


waiting 
rooms. 


& Adae 


JAPANESE CLUB. Ап imposing 
monument to sport, the Totsuko 
Golf Club near Tokyo was de- 
signed by Kenzo The 
scoop-shaped roof is supported by 
six reinforced concrete columns, 
curved outwards on all four cor- 
ners (photo, above) to 
gusts of wind.” On the top floor 
is a glass-enclosed restaurant and 
lounge with views of Fujiyama in 
the distance. On the ground floor 
are locker rooms and а lobby. 
A pitch-roofed annex (drawing 
above) contains Japanese baths. 


Tange. 


“absorb 


са Я $. 
PU --2 uten oz. тт. ЛЖ 7, 
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swiss FLATS. Although to some 
it resembles a bunker left over 
from the Maginot Line, this apart- 
ment house (below) near Berne 
contains four duplex flats. In- 
teriors are attractive and sunny 
with large windows and terraces 
facing south. The cube-shaped 
structure of reinforced concrete, 
designed by Atelier 5, is set on 
columns above a low-lying river- 
bank site. On top is a spacious roof 
garden. Tenants use the sheltered 
space between stilts as a garage, 
laundry, and playground. END 
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BAUEN а WOHNEN 


BAUEN & WONNEN 


We designed this aluminum window to be 


үз STURDIER 


Cupples new “Series 300” 
double-hung aluminum window 


EXTRA WIDE 
WOOL PILE 
WEATHERSTRIP 


HEAVY 
TUBULAR 
SECTIONS 


was designed especially for 
architects and owners who 


BRONZE 
HARDWARE 


want a better-operating, 
stronger, sturdier window for 


| DOUBLE SEAL WITH 

55 FULL Уг” WIDE 
WOOL PILE 

WEATHERSTRIP 


е. 


use in Apartments, Hotels, 


ГА Ca 
АР 


Motels and College Dormitories. 


CONTINUOUS 
HAND LIFT 


Mm 


FRAME SHOWN HERE 
DESIGNED TO TAKE 
METAL INTERIOR CASINGS 


CONVENTIONAL FRAMES 
AVAILABLE 


CUPPLES SERIES 100. 
SLIDING GLASS DOORS 


For rooms leading to balcony or terrace. 
Beautiful Alumilite finish, Extra strong, 
sturdy construction with tubular verticol | 
+ Inter! 
QUALIFIES UNDER DH-A2 SPECIFICATION Mg Loa ond swe sa 
> . Approved for Mitchell-Lama Housing under New Yo 
State Division of Housing and Community Renewal 


3: 3 29 wae c 


ls, Adjustable 8135 
ocking meeting Bar ын дан 2 


2,4444 door vaite EEE ЭЭ 


..... МОТ CHEAPER: 


Шет» OF TAKING METAL OUT, and designing the 
Cupples “300” window downward to a price, or to fool bargain 
hunters, we beefed up the sections to make it stronger and 
sturdier. We used double width wool pile weatherstrip all 
around the window and at the meeting rail to keep out dust 
апа dirt as well as rain and cold drafts. We made the “800” 
a foolproof, easy-operating window that will give satisfactory, 
maintenance-free performance for many years to come. It’s a 
window you should specify for any apartment house or for 
the hard, rough usage of hotels and college dormitories. 


Sure the Cupples “Series 300” costs a few dollars more (ap- 
proximately $3 to $4) than lightweight minimum standard 
residential windows, but its heavier sections, better weather- 
tightness and foolproof operating qualities make it a worth- 
while investment that will pay handsome dividends in lower 
maintenance and tenant satisfaction. 


Before you specify or order aluminum windows for your next 
job be sure you investigate the Cupples “300.” Remember, 
too, that when you deal with Cupples you get DEPENDABILITY 
of product, quality, service, delivery and a well-established 
Company behind the product (Cupples is a division of 
ALCOA). Our representative in your area will be glad to con- T Y PICS MTS 
sult with you at your convenience. Write for full size details Architects: Morris Lopidus, Harle & Liebmon 
and complete information. Address Dept. AF-31. ое 


CUPPLES PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


A Division of Aluminum Company of America 
2650 SO. HANLEY ROAD, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
815 W. SIXTH STREET, CORONA, CALIF. 


CUPPLES PRODUCTS DIVISION 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Bronx Pork East Apartments, Bronx, М. У. 
Architects: Brown & Guenther 
Contractor: Gotham Construction Corp, 


CUPPLES SERIES 600 CUPPLES ALUMI-COUSTIC 
PROJECTED WINDOWS CEILING GRID 


These strong, sturdy projected windows For luminous or acoustical ceilings in the lobby, in 
will іске usage for many years. All hori- kitchens and bathrooms. Inexpensive, Easy to hang 
zontal rails in frame and sash are tubular aluminum grid. Holds 2’ x 2’ or 2’ x 4” panels. 

for extra rigidity and strength, Adjust- A 
able, patented 4-bar operator mechanism. 


White bronze hardware. %” gloss rabbit. CUPPLES ENTRANCE DOORS 
Interior or exterior metal snap-in bead 
glazing optional, New "40 LINE'' of stock units combine beauty with 


flexibility of design and simplified installation. 
Choice of hardware locks and door closers, 


жа. 
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COVERTIGING LINDEN === ee SS аналы ашылатынын ыы 


Acme Industries, Ino, .................... 28 
Gray & Kilgore, Inc. 


All-Steel Equipment, Inc. ................: 20 
Frank C. Nahser, Inc. 


American Walnut Mfrs. Assn. ............ 12 
Isker & Adajian, Inc. 


Armstrong Cork Company ............... 2,3 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 


Basalt Rock Company, Inc. ..Western Edition 
Pacific Advertising Staff W-2, 3 


(josta Mesa Рагай{йге CO, .,.............. 40 
Ashby Starr Company 


Cupples Products Corporation......... 132, 133 
Wildrick 4 Miller, Inc. 


Dishmaster Boris атака 6 
The Patten Company, Inc. 


Dunham-Bush, Inc. ...................... 30 
William Schaller Co., Inc. 


du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 117, 118, 119,120 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 


Fluor Products Co. ...... Western Edition W-1 
Allen-de St. Maurice & Spitz Adv. 


Functional Structures, Inc, ............... 10 
Waldie and Briggs, Inc. 


General (СЕНАТЕ A A CI TOT 125 
George R. Nelson, Inc. 


Glynn-Johnson Corp. ..................... 108 
Edwin E. Geiger Advertising 


Hauserman 60, The By Е. ............... 111 
Meldrum & Fewsmith, Inc. 


Haws Drinking Faucet Со, ............... 37 
Pacific Advertising Staff 


Hillyard Chemical Company .............. 14 
Bozell & Jacobs, Inc. 


Huber Hunt & Nichols, Inc. .............. 18 
La Grange & Garrison, Inc. 
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Jmland Steel Products Со. ........... Cover П 
Hoffman, York, Paulson & Gerlach, Inc. 


International Association of Bridge, 
Structural and Ornamentallron Workers, 41 
Direct 


Jasper Office Furniture Со, .............. 116 
Keller-Crescent Co. 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp.............. 136 
Т. М. Palmer Co., Ine. 


Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp....... 109 
Young Ф Rubicam, Inc. 


EOL) 286 «eee rrr n Cover IV 
Benton & Bowles, Inc. 


Kinnear Mig. СОО, ....... eerie 36 
Wheeler-Kight $ Gainey, Inc. 


Lightolier, Waves 555 A 111125525152 115,116 
Виет 4 Hennessey, Inc. 


Magee Carpet Co., The ................... 15 
Grey Advertising, Inc. 


Marble Institute of Amerca, Inc........... 107 
Chambers, Wiswell & Moore 


Martin-Senour Со., The .................. 22 
Lawrence O. Holmberg Co. 


M6-Sai Institute, Ino, ..................... 110 
David ҮР, Evans 4 Associates 


Mosaic Tile Company, The.............. 112-113 
Farson, Huff Ф Northlich, Inc. 


Жатақ Corps. есере сср ебе Уг 114 
Geyer, Morey, Madden & Ballard, Inc. 


National Gypsum Company ............ 122, 123 
Fuller $ Smith 4 Ross Inc. 


Norton Door Closer Co. ................... 30 
Erwin Wasey, Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc. 


Italic line indicates advertising agency 


Research Publishing Co. ................. 22 
Balsam Advertising, Inc. 


Rollform, Incorporated ................... 35 
Gustafson-Whitmer 


Ruberoid Company, The 
Floor Tile Division .................. 126, 127 
Kastor, Hilton, Chesley, Clifford & Atherton, 
Ino. 


Seven Arts Book Босіеїу::.:::::..::::..:. 9 
Roeding Ф Arnold, Inc. 
Sloan Valve Company .................... 4 
Reincke, Meyer & Finn, Inc. 
Smith & Co., Inc, Elwin G. ............... 21 
Dan W. Frye 
it t MP ТЕ 42 


Aves Advertising, Inc. 


Steeloraft Mfg, Co. .................. Cover III 
John L. Magro Advertising, Inc. 


Stow & Davis Furniture Co................ 22 
Aves Advertising, Inc. 


Taylor Co., The Halsey М/................. 34 
The Advertising Agency of William Cohen 


United States Plywood Corp, ........... 23, 24 
Kenyon Ф Eckhardt, Inc. 


Wallingford Steel QOD: NTERTEXTETER ITIN 38 
William Schaller Co., Inc. 


Westinghouse Electric Corp. ........... 128, 129 
Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, Inc. 


Wilkinson Chutes, Inc. .................... 40 
Carpenter, Lamb and Herrick, Inc. 


Wright Manufacturing/Div. of Midland- 
Ross Corporation..... Western Edition W-4-5 
The Curran-Morton Company, Inc. 


gero Weather Stripping Co., Inc.......... . 124 
Harold Marshall Advertising Co., Inc, 


Zinsco Electrical 
Products ............... Western Edition W-6 
Boylhart, Lovett & Dean, Inc. 


...UNTIL ALL SYSTEMS ARE "GO" 


As in a Mercury capsule launching, the countdown in 
building construction does not end until all systems are 
“go.” And “go” for the building material or equipment 
manufacturer means his product has been agreed upon 
byabuilding’s three major participants—the architect /en- 
gineer, contractor /subcontractor and the client/owner. 


That's why Architectural FoRUM is an important vehicle 
for your advertising—it's the only magazine in the field 
edited to the interests of all three participants, providing 
authoritative, every-issue coverage of the art of architec- 
ture, the technology of construction, the economics of 
building. Indeed, FoRuM interests 63,000 of these partici- 


pants* each month-the largest assemblage anywhere of 
men with building on their minds. 


What better location is there to launch your product 
simultaneously in the minds of all three? 


*FonuM's subscribers include the busiest firms in the building 
industry. For example, all of the 100 biggest architects, who 
account for 1946 of the dollar volume of all U.S. building con- 
struction are FoRUM readers, so are 91 of the 100 biggest con- 
tractors, who do 21% of all building construction volume, and 
go of the 100 biggest corporate clients, who pay for 11% of all 
commercial and industrial buildings. For a research report on 
The Building Construction Market—How it's concentrated and 
covered . . . write Architectural FORUM, Room 19-39, Time and 
Life Building, New York 20, N. Y. 


FO H U M: essentially different—for readers...and for advertisers 
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CALIFORNIA ARCHITECT DECIDED ТО 


take a new look at stainless 


KIRKEBY CENTER OF WESTWOOD, a magnificent new 15-story executive office 
building, is the dream-image of architect Claude Beelman, А.1.А., and the man- 
agers of Kirkeby Realty, Inc. It blends two materials of lasting prestige, stainless 
steel and marble, into a spandrel pattern of vertical force. 

For Kirkeby Center, architect Beelman designed spandrel panels of Type 302 
Stainless with a No. 4 mill finish from Jones & Laughlin. They provide an out- 
standing example of the kind of job stainless steel is now doing for 
architecture, better and more economically than its traditionally competi- 
tive materials. 

Improvements in the skills of working with this metal are creating 


STAINLESS 


some of the new economies of stainless. Architects now create with the prop- 

erties and abilities of stainless in mind. Fabricators have developed more efficient 

manufacturing techniques. Owners recognize positive values in final cost and main- 

tenance. And cooperating with them all, J&L produces the grades, finishes and sizes 

Suited to architectural use, with consistent quality that improves performance. 

It's time for you to take the same new look at stainless that architect Beelman 
did. Call on the J&L Architectural Department or your local Steel Service 
Center for more facts about stainless in architecture. 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation 


STAINLESS AND STRIP DIVISION, DETROIT 34 


Window and Spandrel Contractor: Construction Metal 
Work Co.; St 
Genera! Con 


al Engineers: Brandow and Johnson; 
McNeil Construction Co. 


SHEET*STRIP, BAR* WIRE 


